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and during the first 15 days of 
governmental expenditures 


, )| were F20,h00,900 larger than those of 


@ year ago. An excess of $35,000,000 
in six weeks over the expenditures 
of a year ago is not a good start to- 


| ward ton ee tg our expenses to $4,- 


084,000,000, especially when it is con- 


"| @idered that in 1920 the government 


nt its forces for 
on the Administration 
war taxation. 
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be a deficit of $500,000,000 
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: _ budget requirements. 
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spent $5,115,000,000, according to Mr. 
Mellon’s own figures.” 


|MEXICAN SITUATION 


MISREPRESENTED 


Official of Machinists Associa- 
tion, Back From Tour, Says 
Interests Have Sought to 
Hide Progress Being Made 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Representatives of big interests have 
succeeded in giving the American peo- 
ple a distorted view of Mexican con- 
ditions, according to E. C. Davison, 
secretary-general of the International 
ae ee tion of Machinists, who has 

nducted a recent tour of investiga- 
tion of conditions in that country. Mr. 
Davison writes his impressions in 
Labor, the official organ of the brother- 
hoods. 

The agrarian policy being fostered 
by the Obregon Government, Mr. Davi- 
son believes, will_materially contrib- 
ute to the revival of prosperity and 
the maintenance of peace and security. 
It is because the monopolists and spe- 
cial interests realize that the “new 
order” is hostile to their policy of 
exploitation, that they send distorted 
accounts of actual conditions, Mr. Dav- 
ison declared. 

“The land policy of the Mexican 
Government,” he writes, “is as en- 
lightened as its industrial plan. Presi- 
dent Obregon and his advisers are de- 
termined to put the people back on 
the land. Any citizen can have as 
much land as he can exploit with his 
own labor, without cost to him. Then 
the’ government supplies him with seed 
and machinery, and in addition pays 
him a peso (50 cents Anferican) a day 
until his crops are gathered. This as- 
sures the settler his living during thé 
first and crucial year. 

“The loan is to be repaid and the 
machinery is to be paid for in easy 
installments extending over a period 
of on years, without interest. Special 


in; foctiities are to he pro- 
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> make the repeal of the 
tax and the reduction 

) surtaxes retroactive to 
of those af- 

ed their taxes 
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ated these weaithy 

| 000. This indefensi- 
shows the extreme par- 
 eaith that actuated the 


claim is ie tnete that this bill 
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.|Mexican independence, 


lowest price. Distribution is to be 
made from six central stations. One 
per cent is added to the original cost, 
to cover additional expense, thus as- 
suring the farmer of advantageous 
terms in outfitting his farm. 

“It is going to be a difficult matter 
for middlemen to exploit the producer 
under these conditions. The govern- 
ment, by reason of its ability to se- 
cure low prices, can undersell the 
private distributor, who must of course 
have a profit if he hopes to continue 
-} in business. In addition, the govern- 
}}ment does not pay the 35 per cent 
tariff tax that must be paid by all 


| private dealers. 


“The government is planning to dis- 
tribute to the people in September, 
when is celebrated the anniversary of 
300 villages 
each accommodating 300 families. 


homes, schools etc., and-with each 
home will go a parcel of land. It is 
the most important undertaking, I be- 
lieve, ever conceived by any govern- 
ment. 

“To provide funds with which to 
finance the project, railroad and other 
workers have been donating as much 
as 25 per cent of their wages to the 
government. Many millions pf pesos 
are thus coming to the government to 
finance the national] birthday party, 
but one of the many projects of a gov- 
ernment that has been criticised as 
being just the reverse of practical and 
utilitarian.” 

Referring to Labor troubles growing 
out of industrial laws in Veracruz, Mr. 
Davison said: 

“The State of Veracruz sometime 
ago enacted a law providing for the 
distribution of the profits of indus- 
tries among workers and employers. 
The law stipulates that the shares 
ef workmen in the profits of a concern 
where they are employed shall not 
be less than 10 per cent. Authority 
for the enfotcement of the law is 
yestéd in a,special commission ap- 
pointed in each municipal seat of the 
government, consisting of three work- 
ingmen, three representatives of em- 
ployers and a seventh member, who 
is to be elected by the other six. Em- 
ployers must appear before the com- 
mission when ordered, and must open 
their books for examination by the 
workme..'’s accountants.”’. 


APPROPRIATION ASKED 
FOR PACKER CONTROL 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-~An appropriation of $240,450 for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make ef- 
a; fective provisions of the Packer Con- 


trol Act was requested in an estimate’ 


| transmitted to Congress yesterday by 
President Harding. The amount, the 


p the war profiteers a/ President's communication said, would 


be adequate for enforcement of the 


is spending far|law until June 30, 1922. 
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MARINE BATTALION 
GOING TO PANAMA 


Step Is Taken at State Depart- 
ment’s Request as Precaution 
While Costa Rica Occupies 
Territory Under the Award 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—-One battalion of United States Ma- 
rines at war strength with full field 
equipment is being sent to Panama. 
This step is taken at the request of 
the State Department, not because it 
is anticipated that there will be any 


occasion for the use vf force, but as 
a precautionary measure during the 
transfer of jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritory now occupied by Panama which 
was adjudged by the Loubet award to 
belong to Costa Rica. 

Under the date of August 18, the 
State Department instructed the 
American Minister to communicate a 
note to the Government of Panama, 
the contents of which were in accord 
with the policy previously expressed, 
by the United States Government ex- 
pressing the greatest possible friendli- 
ness on the part of the United States, 
but indicating that this government 
regarded the boundary line on the Pa- 
cific side as defined tM the Loubet 
award and on the Atlantic side as 


determined by the award of Chief Jus- | 


tice White as entirely equitable, and 
that if the transfer of jurisdiction 
were not effected in accordance with 
these awards within a reasonable 
time the United States would find it- 
self compelled to proceed in the man- 
ner requisite for the accomplishment 
of such a transfer. 


Final Reply to Panama 


Appeals have been made to the 
State Department to modify its posi- 
tion, without success. The final mes- 
Sage sent by the Secretary of State 
on August 18 was in reply to the 
note sent by Panama to the United 
States Government on August 6. The 
text is as follows: 

“The Government of the United 
States has received the note addressed 
by the Government of Panama on 
August 6 to the American Minister in 
Panama, replying to the communica- 
tion handed by the Minister on 
August 2 to the Government of Pana- 
ma by instruction of the Government 
of the United States, in which were 
transmitted two requests of the Gov-; 
ernment of ents Rica relating to he 
. “tye ROP 
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the note of the Government of Pana- 
ma above referred to, this govern- 
ment has reached the conclusion that 
the arguments advanced in this com- 
unication have already been fully 
answered in previous notes dddressed 
by the Government of the United 
States to the Government of Panama. 
It is greatly regretted that it has 
proved to be impossible for the gov- 
ernments of Panama and Costa Rica 
to come to a direct agreement for 
the delimitation of that portion of the 
boundary between the two republics 
laid down by the White award. 


United States’ Position 

“In view of the fact that the govern- 
ment of Panama appears unwilling to 
carry out this delimitation in the man- 
ner provided in the Porras-Anderson 
convention, and inasmuch as a reason- 
able time, mentioned in the note of 
this government dated May 2, 1921, 
for the reaching of an agreement as to 
the manner of carrying out this delimi- 
tation, has already been afforded, 
there would seem to be no reason 
why the government of the United 
States should, as the friendly medi- 
ator between the two governments, or 
by virtue of its special relations to 
the Government of Panama, feel com- 
pelled to suggest to the Government 
of Costa Rica that it delay longer 
taking jurisdiction over the territory 
which is now occupied by Panama and 
which was adjudged to belong to Costa 
Rica by the terms of the Louber 
award. 

“The Government of the United 
States is now advised by the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica that since it 
considers that the Porras-Anderson 
convention is in force and since it be- 
lieves that there is no valid reason for 
delaying its complete execution any 
longer, it is ready to assume immedi- 
ately the jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory above referred to.” 

Apparently the carrying out of the 
conditions of the White Award are 
not insisted on at the moment. That 
is the one to which Panama has ob- 
jected most seriously, having made 
several proposals for the substitution 
of other methods of dealing with the 
boundary in question. Costa Rica has 
refused to, accept any of them, and 
the United States, having regarded the 
matter as settled by the acts of Presi- 
dent Loubet and Chief Justice White, 


‘has refused to coerce Costa Rica and 


has insisted that. the  provision’s 
awards be carried out without vio- 
lence. 


APPROVAL OF CUBAN LOAN 

HAVANA, Cuba — The Administra- 
tion bill. providing for the floating of 
a $50,000,000 exterior loan has been 
approved by the Chamber of Deputies. 
Attempts to obtain a vote on legisla- 
tion regulating the renting of houses 
and apartments was blocked in the 
Senate because a quorum was not 
present. 


— of the. siakamaath dontaiaad lera-| 


NEWS SUMMARY 


In a letter to Edgar Clark, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Arthur Capper, Senator from 
Kansas, urges quick action on the 
reduction of railway freight rates as 
the only salvation for agriculture. The 
appeal follows closely on that made 
by Henry ©. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, who advocated a general 
rate decre.se for the products of the 
farmers. p. 2 


Passengers arriving in New York, 
for the second time in two weeks, 
have protested against the require- 
ments of vaccination by the United 
States Hea!th~ Service, ordered fo. 
travelers coming to America on cer- 
tain trans-Atlantic liners. The pas- 
sengers abcard the recently arrived 
French liner Rochambeau, a one-cabin 
ship, were compelled to submit to vac- 
cination at Havre, where a score of 


United States consul. p. 4 


eee 


Working women of the world are 
planning for a world-wide demonstra- 
tion in favor of armament limitation 
on Armistice Day, when the Washing- 
ton conference, called by the Presi- 
dent, convenes. The National Womens 
Trade Union League, of which Mrs. 
Raymond Robins is the president, has 
invited the organized women of 
America and other nations “to 
strengthen the governments in their 
desire to disarm, by giving unequi- 
vocal expression of women of all the 
world.” p. 4 


The Administration substitute for 
the Norris, bill to finance the exporta- 
tion of agricultural products will be 
voted upon today in the United States 
House of Representatives in the hope 
of clearing the way to other important 
legislation and a recess this week. 
There is likely, however, to be delay 
when the House reaches the Adminis- 
tration’s bill to lend the railroads 
financial assistance. Several days of 
debate will be necessary, it is ex- 
pected, to force this measure through. 

p. 4 

Intense ieecsition t to the Republican 
revenue policy as embodied in the 
Fordney bill,:just passed by the lower 
house of Congress, is being developed 
at Washington. A ruthless indictment 
of the bill is being prepared, it is said, 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
and repeal of the excess profits tax is 
being urged by representatives of big 
business interests. p. 1 


The present pendteck between the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate over the Willis- 


| Camy met enti- beer bill may har the 


att es iiiinan in 
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io" the bys ‘and plans for the vacation 
are being held in abeyance by leaders 
of the parties until the result of the 
first two days of struggle is seen. A 
determined filibuster by wet advocates 
in the Senate is expected today. p. 9 


ee ee 


The Administration's bill, giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury wide scope 
in dealing with foreigu debts which 
came into existence during the war, 
has been recommended for passage 
by a majority of the Senate Finance 
Committee. It is understood that the 
government desires early action on 
the measure and would be seriously 
embarrassed if it were not taken be- 
fore the recess of Congress. p. 4 


Of the two cacinete of settling the 
Upper Silesian dispute open to the 
Council of the League of Nations it is 
anticipated in British official circles 
that the Council will choose an arbi- 
trary tribunal, before which the repre- 
sentatives of Germany and Poland will 
be allowed to state their cases. Should 
the Council fail to reach a unanimous 
decision it may send a letter, incor- 
porating the majority view, to the 
Supreme Council, with whom the final 
word rests. The method of solving 
the problem by referring it to the 
League is regarded in Polish quarters 
as a step in the right direction, but 
it is felt that a better plan would have 
been to submit the controversy to a 
tribunal of disinterested nations, with 
the representative of the United States 


presiding. p.1 


ed 


No resistance is expected to the 
note of the Council of Ambassadors 
calling upon Jugo-Slavia to evacuate 
district of Baranya. The territory is 
rich in coal and zinc. It should have 
passed into the hands of Hungary on 
August 18, but has been held by the 
Communists, who set up a republican 
form of government there. The Com- 
munist movement has not been in- 
dorsed by the Serbian Premier, but 
he has asked for delay in yielding 
up the area. The situation thus cre-| 
ated does not tend to encourage Hun- 
gary to restore its western territories 
to Austria, which it is required to 
do under the terms of the Trianon 
treaty. D.. 1 


Now that the parliamentary session | 
in Britain has been suspended, at the 
close of a thoroughly “Lloyd George 
week,” the attentiog of political stu- 
dents is directed ta the by-election 
next Thursday in the Abbey division 
of Westminster. National expenditure 
is the issue, which is given added in- 
terest in that Mr. and Mrs. Llogd 
George are voters. The government, 
it is said, has appropriated anti-waste 
thunder by the appointment of a busi- 
ness committee to advise on reduc- 
tions. The committee consists of rail- 
way and shipping magnates. While 
national expenditure remains the great 
issue conditions elsewhere are improv- 
ing, unemployment having decreased 
by nearly 500,000 in two months. p. 1 


Commons, but thanks to Ireland, 
American citizens protested to the: 


'cilables by thorough measures instead | 
‘of the half-hearted attack hitherto em- 


PARLIAMENT ENDS 
STIRRING SESSION 


Legislature Is Not. Concluded, 
Only Suspended, so That It 
Can Be Summoned Again in 
Case of Irish Developments 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


WESTMINSTER, England (Satur-| 
day)—The King and Queen arrived to-| 
day at their Scottish castle of Bal-' 
moral, Parliament has dispersed till 
October, and Britain is living in the 
open air with a clear conscience. The 
holiday comes, after a thoroughly 
Lloyd George week in the House of 
the 
primary cause of the good conscience, 
the parliamentary session is only sus- 
pended, not concluded. The Irish offer 
has strengthened Mr. Lloyd George's 
ministry which ran some risk by mak- 
ing its terms so generous. 

Eamon de Valera and his friends 
will prove themselves bad students of 
human nature if they refuse the offer 
or misapprehend Parliament’s readi- 
ness, if required, to resume before Oc- 
tober 18. They will find the British 
Parliament adamant against further 
concessions, and if they force the Gov- 
ernment to appeal to the electorate 
they will give Mr. Lloyd George a 
fresh lease of power and direct au- 


government have been keeping “noth- | 


thority to uproot the Irish irrecon- 


| ployed. A settlement by negotiation 
is probable. 


Premier's Grip Increased 

Mr. Lloyd George's leadership of 
the still somewhat shell-shocked Brit- 
ish political mind, also increased its 
grip by his speech on Thursday re- 
viewing the conference of dominion 
premiers recently held here. It was 
partly a panegyric of the Empire. 
“National freedom, national develop- 
ment, national pride,” he said, “are 
all possible inside this great League 
of Nations, the first great successful 
league of free nations the world has 
ever khown.”’ 

The Premier stated that the confer- 
ence was agreed that the British Em- 
pire must have a naval force equal 
te that of any other country, but the 
most striking feature of his speech was 
his affirmation of the cardinal] basis 
of British policy to act in complete 
accord with the United States. 

Mr. Lloyd Georges statement on 


leraationat situation the House had 
received since the armistice. When 
he dealt with the Russian famine, the 
Prime Minister swept aside interjec- 
tions that suggested blaming the Boi- 
sheyiki and insisted that the problem 
of 35,000,000 famine-stricken people 
appealed only to the emotion of pity 
and sympathy. 


German Reparations 
Sir Robert Horne, the Chancellor of 


iz 


the Exchequer, on the same day, in 
his statement on the financial position, | 


said a very substantial sum in gold, 
would be available from German repa- 
rations to help the British revenue. 
Accordingly he was not gloomy as to 
the current year, but next year was 
difficult. 

National expenditure is the issue in 
Abbey division by-election next Thurs- 
day, in which Mr. Lloyd George and 
his wife are -voters. Lord Rother- 
mere’s Anti-Waste League candidate 
is Colonel Applin, but Horatio Bot- 
tomly has split with Lord Rothermere 
and supports the Independent Union- 
ist, General Nicholson. Colonel Ap- 
plin is against negotiations with the 
Irish murderers, while General Nichol- 
son takes the government view of 
Ireland. The third candidate is Arnold 
Lupton, an Independent Liberal and 
anti-vaccinationist. 


An Economy Committee 


The government steals the anti- 
waste thunder by the appointment of 
a business committee to advise on re- 
ductions, the personnel of which Sir 
Robert Horne announced on Tuesday. 
Sir Eric Geddes, chairman, Sir Guy 
Grant, Lord Inchcape, Sir Joseph 
Maclay and Lord Faringdon. It is 
a committee of railroad and shipping 
magnates. 

Unemployment has fallen by nearly 
500,000 in two months. The number | 
of registered wholly unemployed is| 
1,685,000. 
settled their strike, which has lasted | 
eight months. Things are improving! 
but the national expenditure remains | 
the great issue. 

The*Peers had to swallow the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Bill, as it is a’ 
certified money bill, and their amend- 
ments would not count. At the last 
‘moment the House.of Commons agreed 
to the Lords’ amendment to the Liquor 
Bill, which actually permits the ex- 
tension of pre-war hours in Scotland 
by enabling drink to be provided with | 
supper as in England, much to the. 
chagrin of Scottish temperance opin. | 
ion. 


Irish Terms Upheld 


The curtain was rung down yester- 
day for all practical purposes on this 
remarkable session, but there is a 
proviso that if Ireland makes things 
awkward Parliament will be sum- 
moned again in two months’ time. The 
concluding stages of the session were 
marked by notable speeches by the 
Prime Minister and the Lord Chan- 


The shipyard joiners have! Business and Finance 


cellor, oie nade it clear that the | 


ing up their sleeves” in.the Irish nego- 
tiations. 

Though there was some inclination 
in the House of Lords to cavil at the 
generosity of the government in 
making the offer to Mr. de Valera, 
there was a concensus of opinion in 
the representative House that the gov- 
ernment had the whole English-speak- 
ing race behind it, including British 
kinsmen in the United States. 


BARANYA DECISION 
WILL BE UPHELD 


Communist Attempt to Form a 
Republic Is Repudiated by| 
Jugo-Slavia — Resistance to} 
Transfer to Hungary Unlikely 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Europea. News Office 


PARIS, France (Sunday)—The Re- 
public of Baranya is not to continue. 
This maneuver in territory, which | 
Jugo-Slavia shouid have evacuated on 
August 18 in favor of Hungary, is not, 
it is said, supported hy the Belgrade 
Government. It is a local movement, | 
though at the same time it is rec- 
ognized that there was Serbian Op- | 
position to handing over the rich coal | 
and zinc mines to Hungary. Nicholas | 
Pashitch, the Serbian Premier, de- | 


such as Peter Dobrovitch and the Com- | 
munist Mayor of Pecs, named Bela. 
Linder. He asked the Council of Am-| 
bassadors in Paris, however, for a ro 
lay in the evacuation. It is not con- | 
sidered likely that there will be re- 
sistance to the ambassadors’ noie'§ 
calling for the strict fulfillment of the | 
Treaty obligations. 

Apparently this was an attempt not! 
dissimilar to that of Gabriele d’'An-/| 
nunzio, and therefore would be par- 
ticularly regrettable were it encour- 
aged in any way by Jugo-Slavia, 
which was the victim of the exploit 
at Fiume. Some French comments | 
suggest that the attitude of the Bel- 
grade Government is not altogether | 
clear and is troubling. Serbian news- | 
papers endeavor to represent that the 
population of Baranya is not Magyar. 
Were this exact it is obviously danger- 
ous to multiply these efforts in Eu- 
rope to defy treaties which have been 
signed. 

The region in dispute has nearly 
500,000 inhabitants and is industrially 
important. The Serbians have ocecu- 

it-for threp years. 
rally reluctant to yield it.. It is doubt-| 
ful how far the alleged Communist 
proclamation of a republic is a pre- 


‘itself, of course, 


text. In any case the firmness of the 
Ambassadorial! Council of Paris should | 
avert serious repercussions. 

An inquiry on the spot by Colonel ' 
Gosset for France and Colonel Forster 
for England shows, it is stated, the de- | 
sire of the bulk of the population to’ 
return to Hungary. As at this mo-| 
ment Hungary is required to restore | 
her western territories to Austria, it! 


jis impossible to allow the application | 


of the treaty to be unilateral, whatever 
disadvantages may result for the’! 
allied 2th 


TZECHO-SLOVAK CONVENTION | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—To attend | 
the convention of Sokol societies to 
be held in Chicago August 25 to 30, | 
a. delegation of the Sokol Gymnastic | 
Societies in Tzecho-Slovakia arrived | 
here on the Aquitania on Saturday, 
led by Senator Vaclav Klofac, former 
Tzeche-Slovak Minister of National 
Defense. He represents the Sokol 
leader, Rud Bilek, and the Narodni 
Shromazdeni, the Tzecho Congress at 
Prague. 


BRITISH INT EREST — 
INSILESIAN PROBLEM 
AT PRESENT LAGGING 


Britain Feels That Having Been 
Referred to the League the 
Question Is Not at Present 
in the Realm of Controversy 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Sunday) 
Aristide Briand’s statement to 4, 
gathering of journalists in Paris on 
the subject of Upper Silesia and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s recent speech in the 
House of Commons has produced little 
response here. The Silesian problem 
having been referred to the Council of 
the League of Nations there is nothing 
more to be said for the present in the 
opinion of British diplomatists, sup- 
ported as they are by Japanese and 
Italian opinion, and the affair has been 
for the moment taken out of the realm 
of controversy. 

The British contentions are well 
known, and no object is to be gained 
by carrying on in the public press a 
wordy warfare after the conclusion of 
the Paris conference and the decision 
to refer the matter to the League. Of 


oe 


the two methods of settlement open to 


the Council of the League, it is antici- 
pated in British official circles that 


ithe method of an arbitrary tribunal 
‘Clined to protect and indorse leaders | 


will be chosen and representatives of 
‘Germany and Poland: will be allowed 
'to state their cases before the tribunal. 
This rests entirely with the League 
and neither Great 
Britain nor France has any voice in 


ithe matter. 


There appears to be doubt in some 
ouarters as to the function the Supreme 
Council] will play, in, the elucidating of 
the Silesian problem. According to 
declarations made at the conclusion 
of the Paris conference all the del- 
egates of the allied powers pledged 
themselves to accept the finding of the 
League of Nations on behalf of their 
| respective countries. The British view 
‘is that thereby a troublesome problem 
was shifted on tu the shoulders of the 
League off those of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, which had failed to agree. 

In order to keep within the strict 
letter of the Versailles Treaty, how- 
ever, it was necessary to retain the 
right of making the decision in the 
hands of the Supreme Council, this 
being regarded as a mere formality in 
view of ‘pledges already givén by 
Aris nd Mr. Lloyd George 

ere would appear to be 

gicleibaes of view between 
French and British statesmen on this 
point, for Mr. Briand in Wednesday’s 
interview stated categorically: 

“The problem is at present in the 
hands of the Council of the League 
of Nations for the purpose of express- 
‘ing its opinion. It now belongs to 
‘that Council, conformably with the 
|Covenant of the League, to give to 
the Supreiae Council, in all indepen- 
dence of spirit, an opinion which will 
enable it to take the definite resolu- 
tion called for by Article 88 of the 
| Treaty. By, its opinion the Council of 
| the League of Nations will decide be- 
‘tween us.’ 

Viscount Ishii, acting president of 
the League of Nation’s Council, has 
‘summoned a meeting of the Council 
for August 29 at Geneva to consider 
the Silesian question. — 


-———-- ~ -- 


American Adjudication 


Other Nations in the League, It Is 
Felt, May Have Axes to Grind 
Special cate to The Christian Sctence 
Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Sunday)—Al- 
though the decision of the Supreme 
Council to hand over the problem of 
Upper Silesia to the League of Na- 
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be ready. France will 
a new class fully instructed, — 
and Italians will be ex 
cooperate. 


; NEW GOVERNMENT - 
EXPECTED IN CHINA 


PEKING, China—The Chin Cabinet 
|which has been in office since the 
| downfall of the Anfu Club seems to be 

nearing the time of dissolution. The 
defeat of the government troops led 
by the Kwangsi veteran, General Lu 
Yung-ting, and the advance of the 
Canton forces into the neighboring 
| Province of Kwangsi, occasioned a 
great loss of prestige to the Premier. 
He had counted on the stability of the 
situation in the South and had be- 
lieved that the movement for national 
unity which he sponsored last autumn 
would meet its only opposition in 
the schemes of Dr. Sun Yat-sen: In 
this he has suffered disillusionment 
for no sooner have the Kwangsi troop» 
been defeated than the news of new 
combinations of other provinces is 
published. Fukien and Hunan prov- 
inces stand ready to cast in their lots 
with Canton in the movement for pro- 
Vincial autonomy though loath to be 
taken as rebels against Peking. 

Chin Yung-peng was appointed Pre- 

mier at the solicitation of the tri- 

f|umphant Tuchuns, Chang Tso-lin and 
Tsao Kun, a year ago. Being under 
the @wgis of these two powerful men 
he has paid scant attention to the 
wishes of the Tuchuns of other prov- 
inces and these are now revenging 
themselves by aiding in the movement 
to embassass and, if possible, upset 
the Premier. He has never been too 
popular even with his two patrons and 
already there are signs that they are 
deserting him. 

Ever egince the resignation of the 

two Chiao-Tung ministers, Mr. Chow 


and Mr. Yeh, this clique has plotted | 


for the overthrow of the Premier. 
Liang Shih-yi is ambitious to succeed 
to the premiership but it is not be- 
lieved that he will be chosen on ac- 
count of the influential opposition to 
him in the ranks of his own party. 
The most probable candidate is the 
returning special envoy, Chu Chi- 
chien, who is also a prominent mem- 
ber of the Chiao-Tung clique. Mr. Chu 
is an able administrator and it might 
be expected that he would handle the 
present confused affairs better than 
any other man in sight. 


IRISH COMMENTS 
ON PREMIER'S SPEECH 


DUBLIN, Ireland (Saturday)—(By 
The Associated Press)—No reply from 
the Dail Birearn to the speech deliv- 
ered in the House of Commons yester- 
1e ab-| + Cole Bove 4 Rootes is expected. 
ach 62 it] Ds irtmer oh Draaeed Mt paaee would 
in some|be one, said the speech had not 

ye met if an American dele- | changed the situation. 

d be. given a watching brief; “We know all that,” he said, “and 
‘case of Colonel Harvey at consequently there is nothing to an- 
of the Supreme Council in ; Swer.” 


where conditions were admit-| Irish political quarters here did not 
. and in reference to| 2ppear today to regard Mr. Lloyd 
<i 


e other hand, it is fully recog- 

at the Council of the League 

aie its power to bring about 

‘econcil if only for the pres- 
that accrue—a condition 
ently in the mind of -Mr. Lloyd 
m, during the course of the 

, he said: “It is the most 

question that has yet been 

i to the League and undoubt- 

@ reputation, position and in- 
oo the League will be con- 
enhanced if it successfully 
vale most complicated 
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6 Prime Minister said: “There | George’s speech as anything of the 
mays the complication of the | nature ofa “rattling of the sabre.” The 
mt of security. You always felt | Prime Minister, in their view, had left 

were not discussing ques-| several openings for further negotia- 


‘statistics and geography and tions. 
. That - tod ele- The Irish Independent, a Nationalist 


was always paramount in the organ sympathetic with, but not al- 
ds of our allies.” lied with, the Sinn Fein, in discussing 


RIA the speech says: 
| tea Unwelcome “A “complete breakdown in the peace 
Meantime the which has | negotiations would be a calamity. With 
god n certain quarter to send | propriety, Mr. Lloyd George abstained 
il troops to Upper Silesia ts|from using any menacing language. 
m with disappointment, as| We regret that the Lord Chancellor 
: that any idea of in- 
g the forces can only lead to 


did not follow his example.” 
rther estan and the possibility of 


The Irish Independent also says 

that Ireland will rely on its leaders 
disturbance, while at the 
from the au- 


to obtain the best possible terms from 
ty the League of Nations. If 


the British vernment. 
“Termination of the truce and a 
Eiere te, be vent, the Polish au- 
consider they should ‘have 


renewal of the hostilities — accom- 

panied by horrors surpassing any- 
x the spot before the work of 
; tthe was placed in the 


thing experienced during the past 
nomad whereas now it 
are 


terrible year,” the newspaper adds, 
esian population that 
s a threat in order to insure 


“would, to say the least, be a grave 

disappointment to the country. For- 
held over their 
go alma the League 
desire of all parties is 


tunately both de Valera and Lloyd 
George leave the door open.” 
The Irish Times, Unionist, says that 
2 and fair settlement at the 
: ‘on it possible moment, and the 
ykest and surest way to obtain this 


eM 
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shown the mind of an idealogist. 
“at this crisis, which was reduced 
'yesterday to its very elements,” the 
newspaper says, ““we beseech him (de 
Valera) to show the mind of a warm- 
blooded man of affairs, to realize that 
the most exalted patriotism can be 
consistent with: practical statesman- 
ship, and above all things to appre- 
ciate his almost appealing responsi- 
bilities to the Irish nation. We beseech 
Dail Eireann to be guided by ‘common 
sense. We invite it—and we are very 
sure we are speakinf for the mass uf 
Irishmen—to think more of the ma- 
terial benefits which the government 
offers and les sof the mainly theoreti- 
cal powers which it withholds.” 


PRESS DELEGATES MAY 
LINGER IN HAWAII 


By special correspondent of The Cortstion 
Science Monitor 

siaaainin xt tan Hawaii—Although the 
dates of the Press Congress of the 
World sessions have been fixed at 
October 11 to 25 inclusive, arrange- 
ments are now being made whereby 
the delegates may remain for 20 in- 
stead of 14 days in the islands. 
Through the efforts of Gov. Wallace 
R. Farrington, chairman of the local 
executive committee, a considerable 
reduction in hotel rates has been ob- 
tained. Lorrin A. Thurston, vice- 
‘chairman of the local commitee, has 
gone to the mainiand to arrange trans- 
portation matters. A special] steamer 
will bring the delegates from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, and will also 
be used for the inter-island tour 


during the week Mr. de Valera has 
e for 


[HUNGARY SHOWS 
BOLSHEVIST MARKS 


Count Paul Teleki Tells Institute 
of Politics That Movement 
Collapsed Because of Inabil- 
ity to Organize Production 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Massachusetts — 
Bolshevism in Hungary was the sub- 
ject of a lecture by Count Paul Teleki, 
former Premier of Hungary, in his lec- 
ture at the Institute of Politics, at 
Williams College on Saturday. Count 
Teleki said that Bolshevism in Hun- 
gary ultimately collapsed because of 
its inability to organize production. 

“It may be asked,” he said, “how 
the revolution came and how we broke 
down and how we fell so deep that 
Bolshevism became possible in Hun- 
gary. My answer and that of a. wit- 
ness who is at this moment far from 
politics is that the first revolution 
was already made and cirected from 


disguised even under the name of one 
of the greatest aristocratic families 
of Hungary but who was an eccentric 
—Count Karolyi. But the first revolu- 
tion was at its outbreak disguised 
under national flags and flowers and 
looked to everybody like a national 
movement for freedom. The real 
situation was recognized in a week, 
but it was too late. 


Travesty of Democracy 


“It has been truly said that Bol- 
shevism in Russia is a travesty of 
democracy and that Bolshevism in 
Hungary was a caricature. of this 
travesty. The particular. interest in 
the study of Bolshevism in Hungary 
lies in the fact that Hungary is so far 
the only country where you are able 
to examine the effects. of Bolshevism 
on the spot. 

“The essence of the reforms prom- 
ised by the Bolshevists lay in the 
promise of high wages and. little work. 
But since production broke down most 
completely there was hardly any work 
to speak of. Since, furthermore, the 
difference in wages paid for wark was 
slightly higher than the wages.paid to 
the unemployed, Budapest soon be- 
.came a town of loafers. 

“From the point of view of the 
working class the Bolshevist leaders 
seem to have made a fatal blunder by 
separating this class from the body 
of the nation as a whole and by es- 


create a reaction at the ver 
when unmistakable consequences of 
the war and the general trend of 
events seemed to assure the workers of 
a gradual recognition of their legiti- 
mate wishes by means of peaceful and 
legal revolution, 

“Yet violence was the method of 
procedure followed in bringing about 
the new millennium'of the proletariat. 


of the people’s 

claimed: ‘Do not shrink from the shed 
ding of blood, for nothing worth while 
can be obtained without it. Without 
blood there can be no terror and with- 
out terror there can be no dictatorship 
of the prolétariat.’ 


Forcing of Bolshevism 


“Terror indeed was the only means 
to force Bolshevism on a country 
where three-fourths of the population 
derived their living from agriculture 
and where in spite of Sociezlist agita- 
tion of many years the respect for 
private property had nowhere Cast as 
deep roots as among the farming ele- 
ments. And yet, is it not a remark- 
able fact that Bolshevism should have 
broken out only in agricultural coun- 
tries? This more than anything seems 
to indicate that Bolshevism is a for- 
eign product transplanted by a de- 
termined and unscrupulous minority 
against the wishes of the majority of 
the population. Bolshevism indeed is 
the most flagrantly undemocratic if 
not anti-democratic symptom of our 
age. Bolshevism ultimately collapsed 
owing to its inability to organize pro- 
duction. For example, one of.the fac- 
tories turning out agricultural ma- 
chinery was allowed to charge only 
170 kronen for a machine the produc- 
tion of which cost the plant 1170 
kronen. The state railroad had dur- 
ing these four months of Bolshevism 
133,600,000 kronen receipts and 430,- 
060,000 kronen in disbursments. The 
Bolshevist budget showed 500,000,0000 
kronen receipts and 5,000,000,000, kro- 
nen disbursements. 


“When Bolshevism was beaten down, 
I must tell you that in truth the cause 
was neither the Rumanian Army nor 
the anti=Bolshevist Army which was 
formed by enthusiastic officers and 
soldiers of the south of Hungary. It 
was the passive, dogged resistance of 
the Hungarian peasant farmer who 
broke down Bolshevism. He wouid 
not give the Bolshevists food. of 
course this passive resistance’was in- 
terwoven with local counter-revolu- 
tions which were always beaten down 
with bloodshed, and very many peasant 
farmers were hanged. But at last 
they had beaten down Bolshevism. 

“When Bolshevism broke down 
there came of course a reaction. A 
reaction need not be something bad. 
The word sounds undemocratic, but I 
do not know of anything so undom- 
ocratic as Bolshevism. The reaction 
against Bolshevism is democracy.” 


LAKEHURST PREPARES 
TO RECEIVE THE ZR-2 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Oftice 
LAKEHURST, New Jersey—Prep- 
ations are being completed here for 
the arrival of the dirigible ZR-2, 
which is due to leave England about 
August 25. About 500 men are being 
trained in the handling of a navy 
dirigible and the largest airship in the 


until the mooring mast, which will 
enable her to swing free while at’ 
anchor; is ready. Capt. 


the background by a man who was}! 


tablishing a class government bound to | 
time | 


At one of the first public meetings = 


world will be housed in a huge hangar | 


‘| Evans, son of “Fighting Bob,” isin 
charge of the Naval Air Statign, and 
is superintending _ > ceaari nor: re- 


1264 feet wide and 200 feet high, is, 
large enough to held both the ZR-2 
and the ZR-l. The latter is to be 


built here. 


LIQUOR RUNNING 


HALTS AT DETROIT! 


Arrival of Revenue Cutter Off 
Smugglers’ Rendezvous and 
Issuance of Orders Guarding 
Roads Puts End to Activity 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

DETROIT, Michigan—wWith the ar- 
rival here of Ernest _Clarence Smith, 
assistant attorney-general of Michi- 
Ban, the anchoring of the revenue 
cutter Morrill off Ecorse, a suburban 
village much used as a rendezvous of 
rum-runners, and the issuance of or- 
ders buarding every road by city 
police, the liquor smuggling activity 
along the Detroit River front has 
been brought practically to a stand- 
still. 

Mr. Smith was in conference with 
Colonel Roy C. Vandercook, director 
of the Michigan Public Safety Depart- 
ment, and Charles P. Campau, in 
charge of the Detroit district, and 


conferences were to be held with the 


federal authorities and Dr. James W. 
Inches, police commissioner of De- 
troit. 

Richard W. Lawson, collector of 
customs, asked permission of the Can- 
adian authorities in the border cities 
opposite Detroit, to scan their records 
in an attempt to check sales of Can- 
adian liquor to Americans, or for 
probable shipment to the United States. 
This was refused. 

The next move of the Canadian of- 
ficials will be to bring a new test case 
before Magistrate W. E. Gundy of 
Windsor, Ontario. This case will be 
started by N. M. Mousseau, license in- 
spector for Essex county, Ontario, who 
seized a shipment of beer consigned 
by a brewing company in Windsor to 
an American destination. Nichol Jef- 
frey, special prosecutor for the at- 
torney-general’s department, will rep- 
resent the provincia] government in 
the case. The present increased 
vigilance to prevent liquor importa- 
tion is caused by a decision of Mag- 
istrate Gundy that officials could not 
interfere with shipments of beer from 
Canada to the United States. 

Canadian liquor vendors have been 


encouraged by legal opinions to be- | 
lieve that after they have obtained | 


charters from the Dominion Govern- 
ment for an export business their vehi- 
cles and boats will be construed as 
common carriers. This would de- 
prive W. E. Raney, attorney general 
of Ontario, of his principal weapon in 
his campaign to prevent the exporta- 
tion of liquor from Ontario to .the 
United States territory. 

Fifty Michigan state troops have 
arrived in Detroit to patrol the sus- 
pected avenues of liquor importations. 
There have been no important seizures 
of liquor reported since Magistrate 
Gundy’s decision more than a week 
ago. 


GERMANS COMPLAIN 
OF TAX PROPOSALS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)—The 
Reparations Committee of the Tem- 
porary Economi*.s Council ‘ discussed 
the forthcoming taxes. The proposals 
include a fourfold tax on beer and 
lighting. A proposed further increase 
of the tobacco: tax was rejected. 
Automobiles will be taxed in propor- 
tion to their horsepower, the scale 
ranging from 75 .narks to 3500 marks 
yearly. Motor cabs will feel the tax 
considerably. 

The new taxes wil] be felt as usual 
by the poorer classes most. Coal is 
raised in price 25 marks per ton; sugar 
already beyond the reach of many of 
the population, will be dearer; while 
the duty on tea, coffee and chocolate, 
in view of the recent enormous rise 
in the price of all provisions, causes 
much bitterness. The authorities are 
seriously contemplating an*increase of 
wages, Which would be an unnecessary 
step if food were cheaper. 


RUSSIA SIGNS 
RELIEF AGREEMENT 


RIGA, Latvia, (Saturday)—By the 
Associated Press—The agreement be- 
tween the United States and Russia 
providing for American relief for Rus- 
sia was signed at 11:30 o’clock this, 
morning by Walter Lyman Brown, Eu- 
ropean representative of the American 
Relief Administration and Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, representative of the Russian 
Famine Committee. 


Le SA it 


MR. RHALLIS PASSES AWAY 

ATHENS, Greece (Friday) (By The 
Associated Press) — George Rhallis. 
the former Premier of Greece, has 
passed away, it was announced today. 


Mr. Rhallis was a politician of long 
standing and he begame Premier 
when Eleutherios ,Veniselos was de- 
feated at the elections last year. His 
Cabinet authorized the holding of the 
plebiscite as to the return of King 
Constantine to the throne. He re- 
signed office in February, 1921. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AIDS SCHOOLS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 
School officiais here claim that this 
city now leads among the cities. of the 
United States in the number of pupils 
completing grammar school courses, 
who will continue with their education 
in high_schools. Lack of employment 
is ascribed as the cause of the in- 


FREIGHT REDUCTION 
_IS FARMERS’ NEED 


Senator Capper Writes Inter- 
state’. Commerce Commission 
Chairman Urging Rate Cut 
for Agricultural Products 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~—On the heels of the recent appeal 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Henry C. Wallace, Sec- 


retary of Agriculture, urging a general 
rate decrease for agricultural commod- 
ities as the shortest road to rehabili- 


| tation, Arthur Capper (R.), Senator 


from Kansas, a specialist in freight 
matters, has made public a letter he 
addressed to Edgar Clark, chairman 
of the commission, giving cogent rea- 
sons why there should be an “imme- 
diate and reasonable reduction of rail 
rates on agricultural products and raw 
materials all along the line.” 

Senator Capper does not believe that 
the plans of the Administration to 
lower freight rates on grain for ex- 
port, the policy now being worked out, 
goes far enough to meet what he and 
Secretary Wallace believe to be a 
serious emergency. The Kansas Sen- 
ator takes the view that reduction 
‘must begin, while the Administration 
takes the position that horizontal re- 
ductions generally are not possible in 
the present condition of railroad fi- 
nances and earnings. 


Immediate Action Vital 


“I am convinced,’ said Senator 
Capper, “that if we are to bring about 
a national restoration of business be- 
fore another year, we must act quickly, 
and no agency, public or private, can 
do so much to bring this about as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Should the people compel rate reduc- 
tion later, as may happen, it will then 
be too late for recuperative processes 
to set in strongly, and the conse- 


can only be the more deplorable.” 

The letter to Chairman Clark con- 
tinued: “When the $400,000,000 re- 
duction in raflroad wages becomes a 
fact, the people will expect to see this 
immediately reflected in a reduction 
of freight rates. Should this fail to 
occur, I hazard the opinion such a 
storm of protest will arise as the coun- 
try seldom has seen. | 

“We must admit that the railroads 
are having a hard time, that they 
are not making their usual dividends; 
but can we say they ever will be able 
to better their condition by insisting 
on rates that virtually are prohibi- 
tive? And will the people much 
longer overlook the fact that at a 
time when every other business had 
to reduce its charges, these high 
rates, amounting to a tax upon the 
country of $1,500,000,000 annually, 
were put into effect.and have remained 
in effect for 12 months? Farta prod- 
ucts are near the pre-war level, and 
commodity prices have in the mean- 
time declined 52 per cent and are still 
declining.” 


Direct Effect on Farmers 


Senator Capper cited some cogent 
facts to illustrate the relation between 
freight rates and the diminishing re- 
turns from certain farm staples: 

“Grass fat steers two and three years 
old bring the producer about $14 a 
head above freight charges, or about 
two cents a pound for good beef on 
the hoof. 

“When 200 steers of ordinary grade 
reach market the railroad owns 100 
of them, and the cattle raiser is a 
heavy loser on the rest. 

“Seven cars of Texas vegetables 
shipped to Chicago netted the growers 
an average return of $139.20 a car 
above transportation costs for four of 
the cars. The other three failed to 
realize freight charges by $127.50 per 
car. Fresh vegetables at $1.15 a ton 
would be pretty cheap if it didn’t mean 
ruin to the grower, or force him to 
quit. If I had not seen the account 
of these sales I could scarcely have 
believed them. There were 5400 
crates of onions that might have bet- 
ter been given away, except that the 
grower got back some part of the 
cost of his crates and packing. 


Freight Causes Loss 

“New York received 690 carloads of 
Texas onions this season, 619 by boat, 
only 71 by rail. 

“Several carloads of Texas cabbage 
cost the shippers $71.03 a car more 
than the cabbage brought, to pay the 
charges. 

“To ship a $200 car of Georgia 
melons to Huron; South Dakota, 

cost $350. ° 

“Fifty-four cars ‘of vegetables and 
fruits shipped to Chicago, on which 
the freight charges averaged $502 per 
car, netted the growers $347. An ac- 
tual loss at that. 

“In Kansas and Nebraska, thousands 
of acres of the finest upland prairie 
hay wiil not be touched this season 
for the reason that it doesn’t pay to 
ship it and, as bankers won't lend $5 
a ton on the crop there is no incentive 
for cutting and storing this hay for a 
time of lower rates or better prices. 

“As you know, there are three layers 
of freight a farmer pays on farm im- 
p’ements. At present rates these 
total $48.12 for a binder: $74.02 for a 
header; $126.06 for a power hay press, 
and $243.50 for a threshing machine. 
I obtained these figures from the In- 
ternational Harvester Company... 

“Consider the operations and result 
multiplied many thousands of times 
in the agricultural industry and you 
will have a pretty good idea of what 
is happening to this country’s great- 
est prosperity-maker. And it is upon 
it that any business revival that is 
adequate depends... The farmer is the 
foundation of our prosperity. 

“As for the manufacturing commun- 
ities, high freight rates and trans- 
locating industrial production nearer 
to raw materials will end by depriv- 


Frank T. j Crease. 


|ine the railroads of all the tonnage 


quences to the roads and to the nation | 


lee have worked sO many years to 
build up. 


“To secure the most widespread. 


benefit to business, the railroads and 


the general welfare, the moment has 


arrived for a general reduction of 
rates.” 


KING'S RETURN A 
BLOW ‘TO GREECE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—“The re- 
return of Constantine to the Greek 
throne has thrown Greece 50 years 
back in the road of progress opened 
by the master diplomacy and the ad- 
ministrative genius of Mr. Venezelos,” 
said A. Stoviopoulos, president of the 
Greek Liberal League of New England, 
at a dinner given last night in honor 
of Efstratios Kouloumvakis, former 
Venezelos deputy and Governor of At- 
tica. Mr. Kouloumvakis, who recently 
came from Athens, now is editor of 
the liberal daily newspaper of New 
York known as “The National Herald.” 

“The progressive elements,” con- 
tinued Mr. Stoviopoulos, “‘not only in 
the Kingdom of Greece but also in 
all parts of the world where con- 
siderable Greek colonies are to be 
found, realize that Constantine is en- 
deavoring to establish his dynasty at 
the expense of the progress of the 
Greek nation. This realization has 
resulted in a strong movement for the 
overthrow of the monarchical system 
of government now obtaining at 
Athens and the establishment of a 
Greek republic. 

“The Americans of Greek descent, 
living under a republican government, 
and convinced that no nation can be 
really progressive in which one per- 
s0n, no matter what title he bears, 
forces his own will upon the-entire 
people, are endeavoring to help the 
Greek republican movement morally.” 

Dr. Raphael Demos of Harvard 
University said that Greece had given 
to the world the beginning of democ- 
racy. That form of government was 
today imperiled in Greece by the 
spasmodic efforts of a foreigner, 
Constantine. . 


DELAY IN DAKOTA 
HOME. BUILDING ACT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota— 
South Dakota’s home building act, 
which was enacted at a session of the 
Legislature last winter, is not expected 
to be placed in full operation until 
early in the coming year. A state 


commissioner with directiogn of “carry- 


ing out” the provisions of the act has 
not yet been appointed, and before 
loans can be made it will be neces- 


sary to issue and Sell a series of bonds. 

Before bonds can be authorized and 
sold it will be necessary to take a 
test caso before thé South Dakota Su- 
preme’ Court to determine the con- 
stitutionality of the home building act 
and thus to establish the validity of 
the bonds. 

There has been a great deal of in- 
terest manifested in South Dakota 
over the home pbuilding act, which aims 
to give to city dwellers the same sort 
of financial assistance from the State 
that the farmers of South Dakota have 
enjoyed for a number of years under 
the rural credits act. 

A man who owns his own lot in a 
city and desires tu build his own home 
will be able, under the terms of the 
act, if it is held eonstitutional, to 
borrow a certain part of the money 
needed to build his home. As security 
the State will accept a long-time 
mortgage on the property and the 
borrower will have 30 years in which 
to make the complete payment of the 
original loan. The interest will be 
only nominal. 


CHICAGO TENANTS 
TO FIGHT RENTS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Tenants in Chi- 
cago are organized to fight increases 
in rents this autumn, according to A. 
E. Potter, general’ manager of the 
Chicago Tenants Protective League, 
who states that the owners cf many 
apartment houses are contemplating 
further kdvances in their rentals. 

“TI have listed at least 1000 com- 
plaints by tenants who have asserted 
that they will fight,” said Mr. Potter. 
“These cases represent no more than a 
quarter of the complaints which have 
come to my office in regard to fall 
leases. These 1000 cases are fairly 
representative. Averaging the figures 
from them it is safe to say that the in- 
creases demanded this fall are from 
$15 to $30 over the rent of last Oc- 
tober. They also show an increase of 
94 per cent in the last three years. 
The raises seem to be chiefly in the 
moderate priced class. Apartments 
which rented three years ago for $50 
and less now rent for $65 to $125. 

“Comp!aints have come from all sec- 
tions of the city. When asked the rea- 
son for increases, landlords and real 
estate agents reply that ‘every one is 
doing it,’ or that they are ‘adjusting’ 
rentals. Last. spring they adjuste: 
rents and now they are adjusting fall 


:leages, which will mean that they will 


have to adjust again next spring un- 
less a stop is put to it by the ten- 
ants.” 


oe 


PRODUCERS WANT FABRIC BILL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office: 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—The In- 
diana Federation of Farmers Associa- 
tions has informed Senator James EF. 
Watson, of Indiana, that there is wide 
dissatisfaction among Indiana woo! 
producers because of delay in the 
Senate’s action on the “truth-in- 
fabric” bill. Senator Watson is chair- 
man of the Senate committee in 
charge of the bill which would re- 
quire woolen cloth to be stamped with 
statements showing the proportiors of 
wool and shoddy it contains. ~ 


DEADLOCK ON BEER 
MAY BAR RECESS 


Both Houses of Congress Deter 
mined in Stand on Stanley 
Amendment With Liquor Filt- 
buster Expected at Once 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—With the renewal of the congres- 
sional fight on the anti-beer bill today, 
prohibition leaders will face an ag- 
gressive and well engineered filibuster 
to block final enactment of the legisla- 
tion unti] next autumn. 

Talk of protecting the constitutional 
rights of citizens and property against 
unwarranted search and seizure in the 
opinion of most prohibition leaders is 
mere camouflage for a deliberate and 
final attempt to defeat the bill before 
the proposed recess on Wednesday. 

As a direct result of the deadlock 
between the two houses the legislative 
program and recess plans are being 
held in abeyance until congressional 
leaders know definitely what will re- 
sult from the first two days of the 
struggle. Whether recess plans will 
have to be abandoned, probably will 
be known before adjournment today. 


Stanley Amendment at Issue 

The chief bone of contention is the 
Stanley amendment, upon which the 
Senate is standing firmly. Equally 
firm is the position of the House with 
regard to the right of prohibition 
agents to search rum-running auto~ 
mobiles and other property, without 
the issuance of warrants, when there 


are reasons to suspect violations of 
the law. House leaders have gone so 
far as to say openly that they will 
not permit a recess if the Senate is 
to be allowed to paralyze strict en- 
forcement of prohibition. 

In the opinion of some of the 
strongest prohibition leaders, inside 
and outside the Capitol, the real issue 
at stake in the pending fight is not sp 
much the protection of constitutional 
rights as ,blocking of the legislation 
until next autumn. Succcessful carry- 
ing out of this motive, it is conceded, 
is fraught with the possibility of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue flooding 
the country with medicinal beer and 
wines. 

The immediate fight will be made 
in the House today on the compromise 
agreement reached by the conferees. 
Senate leaders, including Henry Ca- 
bot Lodge, have practically served 
notice on the House that they will 
hold up all recess plans unless the 
Senate’s desires, as represented by the 
Stanley amendment, are met. 

Prohibition leaders in the House are 
perfectly willing to protect private 
dwellings from unwarranted search. 
Andrew J. Volstead, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, one of the con- 
ferees who signed the report, will 
go this far. Beyond that point, how- 
ever, he refuses to budge. Rather 
than yield to the demands for pro- 
tection of rum-running automobiles 
against search it is said prohibition 
leaders in the House are quite ready 
to keep up the fight indefinitely. 


Recess Plans May Go 


Thomas Sterling (R.), Senator from 
South Dakota, who will engineer the 
ficht for the bill in the Senate, ap- 
peared optimistic of success last 
nights He asserted, however, that the 
House is not “bluffing.” and _ that 
threats in both the House and Senate 
to upset recess plans unless each has 
its own way should be heeded seri- 
ously. There is a strong following in 
both houses who are taking a middle 
course, however, and who believe that 
a last hour agreement will pave the 
way for final enactment of the legis- 
lation before Wednesday. 

The opposition of such senators as 
James R. Reed (R.), of Missouri; A. 
Owsley Stanley (D.), of Kentucky and 
Edwin S. Broussard (D.), of Louisi- 
ana, is regarded as a straight out and 
out effort to talk the anti-beer bill 
out of existence. Senator Reed bas 
announced, in fact, that such is his 
intention. Under the cloak of reaf- 
firming the fourth and fifth amend- 
ments to the Constitution they are 
planning to press hard a systematic 
filibustering campaign in the hope 
either of forcing the House to swal- 
low the Stanley amendment, bait, 
hook and sinker, or blocking final 
passage of the bill until] next autumh. 
In considering the proposed com- 
promise, these senators contend that 
it provides none of the protection af- 
forded by the Stanley amendment ex- 
cept the protection of private dwell- 
ings. 


Easy for “Bootleggers” 


The chief objections of the staunch- 
est prohibition leaders to the Stanley 
amendment — be outlined as fol- 
lows: 

) ee wrevente : any seizure of auto- 
mobiles and other, property without 
warrants, thereby making it easy for 
“bootleggers” to escape while affi- 
davits are being made out. 

2. The amendment applies to all 
laws, and would repeal about 25 im- 
portant statutes, such as those giv- 
ing federal officers the right to seize 
counterfeit machines and those affect- 
ing hunting and fishing. 

3. It prevents the seizure of “moon- 
shine” stills in the mountains and 
would interfere with the investigation 
of information leading to the location 
of “home brewing” outfits. 

4. It would penalize officers who 
made mistakes in carrying out the taw, 
even if there were no intention on the 
part of the officer to overstep his au- 
thority. 

The point of conflict, se far as the 
constitutional! rights of citizens is con- 
cerned, is seen in the reading of the 
Stanley amendment and the compro- 
mise agreed upon in conference. 
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 |'To the Editor of The Christian Science 


tion” introduces a very timely topic. 
‘The urgent need of study is indicated 


A NEW MUSEUM 
IN ROME 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

It will be remembered that during 
the war Italy took from Austria the 
beautiful building in Rome called 
Palazzo Venezia. This palace was 
built in the fifteenth century by Leon 
Battista Alberti for the Venetian car- 
dinal, Barbo, who afterward became 
Paul II, and the palace was left by 
him to the Venetian republic for the 
use of its ambassadors. .When Venice 
was conquered by Napoleon the pal- 
ace passed by a treaty of 1815 into 
the possession of Austria; but when 
‘Italy, in 1866, conquered Venice, Aus- 
tria still kept the palace, using it as 
the seat of its embassy to the Vatican. 
The recent confiscation is then justi- 
fied, not only as a reprisal for the 
Bombardment of Venice, but as an 
act of justice for rights which previ- 
ously had not been respected. 

Palazzo Venezia, given its artistic 
importance, has been appointed to the 
care of the Ministry of Fine Arts, and 
work has been at once begun to re- 
store it from the ‘alterations it had 
suffered in Austrian hands, to its 
former state. The walls which had 
been put up to divide the great halls 
into small rooms have been pulled 
down and the frescoes of Mantegna 
and Bramante have been once more 
brought to light. Signor Hermanin, 
the learned director of the Museum 
Corsini, has been appointed to plan 
the work of the restoration of the 
palace, and it has been his idea. that 
the palace would be suitable for the 
great official receptions of the Italian 
Government. With this idea in view 
he has begun to decorate the rooms 
with precious works of art—paintings, 
sculpture, furniture, and applied art. 
,In May of this year he opened to the 
public the first series of completed 
rooms. 

These rooms with their contents 
form a veritable museum and one that 
because of the taste of their arrange- 
ment will afford the greatcst interest 
to students and travelers, more es- 
pecially as rather than gaining from 
them an idea of the perfection 
reached in Italy during the Renais- 
sance by each art, such as we get 
from the separate collections of 
painting, sculpture and the minor 
arts, they show how all the arts com- 
pleted each other. And this ought to 
be the aim of every modern museum 
if it does not wish to remain merely 
a dull show of objects deprived of 
any actual meaning. 

But let us describe briefly, 
rooms. : , 

The first one is dedicated to 
Romanesque art with a “cassone” 
from Terracina, one of the few extant 
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The Coerect Basis of Taxation 


Monitor: 
The article in your issue of August 
3 asking for “National Study of Taxa- 


in the following two quotations: 
“There is no accepted standard of 
taxation throughout the nation.” And, 
“More ‘bad blood’ is aroused over 
taxes for the promotion of the general 
welfare than over any other political 
issue.” : 

Upon any subject as important as 
that of taxation, which touches inti- 
mately the welfare of every ‘citizen, 
it would seem axiomatic that a 
“standard” ‘should be sought and ap- 
plied, to the end that present and past 
inequalities might avoided, and 
“bad blood” obviated. And the first 
requisite, as Mr. Avery in the article 
above mentioned points out, is a 
comprehensive study of the subject. 

In any serious study of taxation; all 
so-called “standards” bearing even 
superficial plausibility are likely to 
be examined. We here suggest a 
standard for study, implying that 
there is only one correct, and that 
this is it: ° 

We begin with self-evident propo- 
sitions: First, taxation for public pur- 
poses is necessary under present so- 
cial conditions. These tdxes are 
disbursed, theoretically, at least, for 
the equal benefit of every citizen. All 
are presumably equally benefited by 
good roads, by healthful environment, 
the administration of the taws, by 
good schools, and in all things se- 
cured by, and only possible through, 
taxation. Second, if each and every 
citizen is equally benefited by the dis- 
bursement of the taxes, each should 
pay an equal part. At first glance 
such a proposition would seem im- 
possible to put into practice, if not 
absurd on the face of it. But a little 
study will show that it is neither im- 
possible nor absurd. On the contrary, 
it promises the only satisfactory solu- 
tion of the vexatious problem of tax- 
ation. 

In modern society value is created 
in two ways, and only two. First, by 
labor, applied with intelligence to 
the soil itself, or to the products of 
the soil. And, second, by the mere 
presence and physical needs of large 
numbers of workers in a small area. 
The first might be called. actual, or 
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works in carved wood of the eleventh 
century, On this'ts} @ Madonna, 
also of wodd, colored and gilded, of 
the thirteenth century. There are be- 
sides some early paintings on panel 
from the Roman school of Cavallini 
up to the Sienese school of Simone 
Martini. Rare examples of early art 
are to be found also in the second 
room; a Roman fresco, a wooden 
Madonna from the Abruzzi and some 
well-preserved furniture. A large pas- 
Sage. containing a very complete and 
selected collection of arms, armor, 
helmets, shields of the finest work, 
leads to the largest and most im- 
portant rooms. 

We come first to the room called 
after Filippo Lippi, from his famous 
“Annunciation” which hangs there in 
the place of honor. It is a large panel 
in a perfect state of preservation, in 
which the Virgin is seen, receiving the 
news brought by the angel, against an 
elaborate background of architec- 
tural perspective. Among other pic- 
tures the most noticeable are: a Mag- 
dalene by Bachiacca, a Flora, by 
Peruzzi, and a mythological scene, in 
a delightful landscape, by Sodoma. 
Two terra cottas attributed to Jacopo 
della Quercia and Antonio Rosellino, 
a stupendous blue Syrian vase, and 
some gilt cassoni of very delicate 
“pastiglia” work, admirably complete 
this room. 

The next one, called of the Pappa- 
gallo from an antique frieze of birds 
and parrots running along the up- 
per part of the walls, has beauti- 
ful sixteenth century furniture—mas- 
sive and rich. Sculpture is rep- 
resented by interesting wooden stat- 
ues from the higher valleys of the 


secone “may be called patectial valte, 
. intangible. but none the less 
gestion of population continue. This 
“potential value” is the value which 
the mere presence and needs of the 
population give to land and fran- 
chises, to mention but two things. 

We insist upon the conception of 
abstract right yin the study of the 
subject of taxation. It is a truism 
that “no question is ever settled un- 
til it is settled right,’ and the “bad 
blood” mentioned by~Mr. Avery in 
connection with the levying of taxes 
is proof that the subject is not settled 
at all, much less settled right. We 
take it for granted that the readers of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor believe 
‘in the idea of democracy, which im- 
plies equality of economic opportu- 
nity. All such will agree that value 
created by the individual, by his own 
labor, is primarily his, and should not 
be taken for public purposes if suf- 
ficient taxes can be ‘raised without. 
And that ail value publicly created, 
that is, by the people as a whole, by 
their proximity and by their needs, 
without conscious effort on the part 
of anyone, this value should be taken 
for public purposes, and by means of 
a system of taxation. ; 

Unless we want to create an aris- 
tocracy of wealth by permitting indi- 
viduals to own and enjoy wealth 
which the people at large create, we 
must take that wealth for public pur- 
eae by taxation. Let the standard 

be, All that the people as a whole 
create belongs of right to all the 
people, and should all be taken for 


| color in their 
of reflection. Sev- 


public purposes. 


And all that the 


individual produces by his labor is 
his, and should not be taken as taxes 
until all publicly created value is ex- 


hausted. 
(Signed) C. 
Yerington, Nevad 


S. DuRAND, M. D. 
a, August 9, 1921. 


The Grove in the Pasture 
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there, chief among 
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owls had dug thei: 


Gypsum glinted in the sun- 


light from the brooklet’s marge and 
where the bank rose highest stood a 
grove of hedge trees and the ground 
vnier them was carpeted with blue- 


grass. Here several 


cows chewed their 


cud and a flock of woolly sheep lay in 


the cool shade. 


Blackbirds passed to and fro, flick- 
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Adige, where German and Italian in- 
fluences .were so curiously mixed. 
There are also paintings by Niccold 
Alunno, Sodoma, Amico, Aspertino, 
Liberale da Verona, Cosimo Rosselli, 
and a Madonna by the very rare and 
exquisite Venetian master, Giambono. 


‘hands, her stream coursing beneath 


But the most precious masterpieces of 
this room are some Italian ceramics 
from early Orvieto to .late Deruta. 
The most important of these is a large 


Urbino plate of vivid color and 
Raphaelesque design, -probably the 
work of Maestro Giorgio. | 

The last room is dedicated to Paul | 
II, whose fine marble bust, sculptured | 
by Bellano, a pupil of Donatello, 


placed on a monumental cassone. 


one representing Jesus 
ered the largest in existence, are 
placed in cases of glass. Along the 
walis, covered with red brocade, under 
the fresco decorations where Cirolamo 
da Treviso drew the deeds of Hercules, 
and over several Florentine Credenze, 
hang many paintings, three of them 
of utmost importance: a Virgin en- 
throned with saints by Antoniazzo 
Romano; a San Sebastiano, by Melozzo 
da Foril, and an §S. Pietro martyr by 
Giovanni Bellini. 

When, as will soon happen, this 
room opens on to the Sala Regia and 
the Sala del Mappamondo with their 
frescoes by Mantegna and Bramante 
restored, when, in the next Sala del 


Concistero, as wide as a church, is 
collected, as has been suggested, the 


a pleasing accompaniment for 


Some vestments, a small painted trip- | agninat the turquoise background of | 
tych inlaid with gold and precious | sea and sky was a sailboat, convoyed 
stones—a marvel of goldsmith’s work} iby a company of gulls, which flew 
—ivories and enamels, among which | | gracefully side by side with the boat, 
.is consid-' then gently circled and pressed their | 
| wings shoreward. 
(one direction the coast was trimmed 


ns of the shutetinred slabs of 
rea Ara Pacis August, and when all 
the apartments next to these central 
rooms are furnished, the first floor’ 
of Palazzo Venezia will surpass in 
interest most of the museums of 
Rome, and will offer a really mag- 
nificent residence for important guests 
of the State. 


A STRANGER IN 
CAMBRIDGE 


Beauties of the English University 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

To write of all that Cambridge is 
and all that Cambridge stands for 
would test the most rare and sensitive 
pen among her literary sons; so 
storied with legend and history are 
her ancient stones; so beautiful has 
she become in the course of long cen- 
turies through the agency of man and 
nature; and so deep and subtle is her 
hold upon the affections of men. It 
must be eveg with a little diffidence 
that the stranger sets dewn his abid- 
ing impressions, after a few days’| 


visit. | 


There is at Cambridge for the. 


stranger one all-pervading sensation ' took no more notice of this robbery of) 
.a continent than did the few Negroes 


which neither the charm of her 


) the 


BY THE MISSISSIPPI 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


He was squatting oh the high, slop- 
ing banks of the great river, immov- 
able as a lobster. Gazing at nothing 
in* particular, he seemed to be in- 
wardly ruminating, and to be indif- 
ferent to the moving panorama of the 
swirling stream. My proximity went 
unnoticed by him. 

The surly river at his feet con- 
veyed an impression of the same in- 
difference ‘to objects outside of itself. 
The current rushed past, quite obliv- 
ious of the mischief its headlong 
flight might work upon the landscape. 
One could plainly see, however, that 
between it and the neighboring town 
no love had been lost. Fully aware 
of the turbulent and lawless character 
of the Mississippi, the town had dis- 
creetly kept away from the banks, lest 
the stream take it into its head to 
make one of its familiar leaps out of 
its muddy bed and impudently invade 
the immaculate streets. 

Some such event had taken place 
recently higher up the stream, and | 
Mississippi was impetuously 
sweeping seaward, bearing with 
it hundreds of trees and millions 
of tons of soil. But the man 
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The Mathematical Bridge, Queens’ College 


crooked ways, the sylvan glory of her | 
gardens, nor the delicate beauty of her | 
colleges can drive away; he is a stran-| 
ger. Other towns will accept his prof- | 
fered love at its face value and mother | 
him, just as the farmer’s wife will 
welcome her holiday children as her) 
own. But at Cambridge if one be a 
stranger a stranger must one for ever 
remain, unless a chrysalis of that 
fortunate species termed “freshmen.” 
She has, it is true, none of the reserve 
shown by London to those who are 
not of hers by birth or adoption. She 
is willing to show her fair face to the 
newcomer. And how beautiful she is. 
her colleges set haphazard athwart the 
town, around their cobbled courts and 
grassy lawns so quiet and peaceful, 
her narrow streets and alleys, astir 
with the life of town and gown; hap- 
hazard, too, in the uncertain manner 
of their wanderings between the 
jagged lines of bordering houses, on 
which the sun and storm of two-and 
three centuries has laid its mellowing 


the diverse yet alway? graceful 
bridges which clasp green college 
lawns and ancient walls to the elm- 
studded meadows and groves of the 
Backs. 

Ah! the Backs! To the stranger, 
who is not called in loyalty to give 
supreme affection to any college, the 
Backs, I think, are the crowning 
glory. On a calm June night to glide 
up stream between college green and | 
meadow, the scent of new mown hay! 
drifting lazily on the balmy air, the| 
purling of the score-moving water | 
against the measured paddle of the; 
oars; it is a morsel of Elysium strayed | 
to earth. But alas! we may not even | 
here escape from the sense we are in- 
truders. That youth, lying in the | 
canoe under yonder willow reading to: 
the shrill plaint of h.s gramophone, 
that other in midstream punting with 
the easy, supple gestures; those eager, 
full-toned voices laughing and talking 
on the bank-they are Cambridge. 


a er oa nn eer = ee a ee 


Summer- Time Beauty 


We were sitting beneath the trees | 
on an island off the coast of Maine, | 
overlooking the beautiful Casco Bay. 
Maine skies were never bluer, the; 
waters were never smoother, the foli- | 
age was never greener, and the song | 
of the birds was never sweeter than 
it was that day. The gentle swishing 
of the water on the beach below made 
the 
symphony of song sparrows in the 
trees. The only other sound was the; 


Reefing its slender white sails 


Across the bay in 


with hilly, jutting clusters of bushy 
trees; further along were well-plowed 
fields studded with farmhouses, and | 
inviting little white’ cottages peeping | 
from among the trees. The rocks, | 
with their coats of golden brown sea- 
weed, showed themselves unevenly 
above the water, as though a careless 
hand had dropped them, like so many 
pebbles, from the sky, contrasting 
with the deep, bright blue of the 
ocean. Then, as white clouds rose 
softly against the blue of the sky, the) 
subdued shadows cast on the water 
might have been only to accentuate | 
the more the color reflected on the | 
bay. | 


‘cent shack, brought 


_varmint. 


| War. 
, transported back 


|who were moving listlessly about the 


stony slopes, or the longshoremen 
who were whittling or dozing on the 
ramshackle-looking wharf. 

For a moment I felt an impulse to 


‘seize the man. rouse him from his 


lethargy and say: 

“In heaven’s name, man, wake up! 
Do something! Can’t you see that that 
fellow down there is filching the United 
States from under your feet? Can't 
you sée that if he’s allowed to go on 
ip this way you and I soon will have 


no country left on which to wave Old. 


Glory and will have to emigrate to 
Europe.” But I did not. On sober re- 
flection I remembered that probably 
the Mississippi had been carrying on 


‘its depredations for many thousands 


of years, and that there was really no 
urgent tall to raise the alarm or make 
a fuss. So I contented myself by 
greeting him with.a “Good day!” 

By means of this tactful act of mine 
I came into the solitary longshore- 
man’s orbit of vision. In fact, he un- 
limbered sufficiently to stare at me. 
There was nothing rude about the 
look. He showed no particular in- 
terest in me. He merely blinked. 

By and by,’ however, the man got up 
and, moving slowly toward his adja- 
me a rickety 
chair. Then he squatted on a log, and 
something approaching a talk began. 

“Native?” 

I scarcely noticed that the remark 
was put to me in the form of an in- 
terrogation and did not answer. There- 
upon the-longshoreman drawled: 

“ft mean, was yo’ livin’ heah when 
you was born?” A long pause. “Or 
was yo’ born before yo’ was livin’ 
' heah?’ 

I nodded affirmatively, feeling that 
it was unnecessary to go into further 
particulars. 

“Travelin’?” he asked, still with his 
curious air of detachment. 

“Yes.” 

“Hum! Whar yo’ goin’?” he queried, 
after another interval of silence. 

I pointed across the river and said: 
“To visit some places in the west.” 
The longshoreman lapsed into iis 
d ruminating manner. Now and then 
chuckle escaped him. 

“Thar was a time as I can recom- 
member,” he said finally, “when yo’ 
could find the west right heah. I was 
a kiddie then. Yo’ didn’t have to go 
huntin’ around for it in other lati- 
tudes. No sirree! In them days yo’ 
could see Injuns, buffaler and other 
Yes, sirree. And no bridges 
and no burgs for miles around! Just 
plain west! Then one mornin’ when 


ol 
a 


| gentle chug-chug of a motor boat out/I kim out of my caboose, things had 


is | in the bay. 
, thar. 


kind of changed. That west warn’t 
‘No, sir, it had quit.” 

At that moment a steamboat whistle 
sounded, and there hove in sight an 
odd-looking craft with tall, narrow, 
| parallel funnels. A side-wheeler, its 
upper works painted’ white, the bow 
and stern were alike, while each were 
fitted with gangplanks drawn up like 


| the drawbridge of a medieval castle. 
(It was a Mississippi steamboat, the 


same antiquated flimsy-looking vessel, 
shallow of draft, and decks laden with 
cotton, which had figured in the Civil 
In a twinkling I seemed to be 
to those compara- 
tively primitive days when men trav- 
eled in stovepipe hats and made for- 
tunes along that flowing road through 
the unexplored wild. 

My companion must have divined 
the cause of my abstraction. When ! 
turned to look at him again, he was 
watching the steamboat making clumsy 
‘attempts to get alongside the wharf. 

“Jim went west in that thar con- 


| forgotten. 


trapshun,” he volunteered. 
seen him agin. Bet yar!” 

“Jim? Who's he?’ I asked. 

He appeared to weigh the exact ex- 
tent of my ignorance before replying. 

“Jim’s my son. It was 10 year ago. 
Yes, sir. Say, mebbe you'll run 
acrost him. Jim’ll sure appreciate it. 
Now, that would be a right handsome 
thing to dew.” 

I said that the west was a big place, 
and that Jim and I might miss one 
another. But if I could know where 
he was, I might make an effort to 
lopk him up and deliver any message 
he could give me. 

The man's shrewd, deep-sunken eyes 
were gazing into space again. 

“Well, you’ve sure put one over me!” 
he said, scratching his head. He 
turned slowly toward the shack. 

“Sus-an-a-a-h!"” he called in a long 
extended drawl. 

A woman came to the door. She 
held a saucepan. She was one of 
those none too rare creatures who 
somehow grow very much like their 
setting. 

“Say, Sus-an-nah!” asked her hus- 
band. “What’s the name of that burg 
whar our Jim’s located?” 

There was more intuitive intelli- 
gence in the begrimed face of the! 
woman than in that of the longshore- | 
man. She looked out upon the stream 
bearing the vague, half-hidden forms | 
of trees, then at the flotsam and jet- 


slowly moving steamboat. 
Amid all the ruck of that 
ragged edged life of hers she could 
not recall where her boy lived. She 
disappeared within the cabin slowly, 
and emerged again with a dirty scrap 
of paper. 

“Cheyenne!” she said in a hard 
voice, and regarded her saucepan. 

“Well, Sus-an-nah! Here's a party 
as is goin tew see Jim. I reckon we'll 
send a heap o’ lovin’ kindness to the 
lad, ah?” 

The unemotional woman slowly 
nodded, looked at me with expression- 


disappeared into the cabin. 

The man raised himself. 

“Yew understand? Cheyenne! 
heap o’ lovin’ kindness to Jim!” 


A 


down to the old steamboat, humming 


softly. 


A DRINKING ORCHID 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Not so long ago there was discovered 
in South America an orchid that takes 
a drink, whenever it feels thirsty, 
simply by letting a tube down into the 
water. When not in use, it seems, this 
tube is coiled up on top of the plant. 
One hot afternoon, as the discoverer 
was seated under some brushwood at 
the side of a lagoon on the Rio de la 
Plata, he observed near at hand a 
forest covered with orchids and climb- 
ing cacti. 
stretching over the waters of the 
lagoon, and about a foot above it, was 
a branch on which here and there 
were efurters of common air plants 
growing. A network of green cacti 
twined around it. 

Among the orchids the botanist no- 
ticed one different from all the rest, 
the leaves of lance-head shape, grow- 
ing ail around the root and radiating 
from it. From the center or axis of 
the plant hung a long, slender stem 
about one-eighth of an inch thick and 
one-fourth of an inch wide. The lower 
end of this was in the water to a 
depth of about four inches. 

The botanist at once went over to 
examine his discovery, and, to his sur- 
prise, when he touched the plant, the 
center stem gradually contracted and 
rolled itself up in a spiral like a roll 
of tape. It was found on examina- 
tion that the stem was a long, slender, 
flat tube, open at thte outer end and 
connected at the inner end to the roots 
by a series of hairlike tubes. 

Subsequent observations disclosed 
the fact that when the plant was in 
need of water this tube would gradu- 


ally unwind till it dipped into the lake. 
Then it would slowly coil around and 
wind up, carrying with it the quantity 


which had been immersed, contained. 
When the final coil was made, the 
water was poured, as it were, directly 
into the roots of the plant. The coil 
remained in this position until the 
plant required more water. 


a 


Australian Cattle Stations 


Afghan camels are practically the 
only means of transport in Central 
Australia. The North South railway 


yond Oodnadatta the sandy nature of | 
parts of the country makes it impos- | 
sible to use motors or wagons. Central | 
Australia is by no means a desert; it | 
is a land of wonderful possibilities for } 
raising horses and cattle. In many | 
parts the vegetation is luxurious but | 
the country is so thinly populated that | 
enormous areas are owned by a few 
people. One man owns 4000- square 
miles—more than half the area of 
Wales. When Central Australia is 
opened up and irrigated it may well 


“Ain't 


| been set 


less eyes, nodded again, smiled and | 


Then he wended his way cautiously | 


In front of the botanist, 


of water that the part of the tube, : 


runs at present from Port Augusta, | 
near, Adelaide, to Ooodnadatta, but be- | 


become one of the most prosperous | 


parts of Australia. 


A LITERARY SOIREE 
IN MOSCOW 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The recent visit to London of Sergei 
Koussevitsky, the Russian orchesiral 
conductor, reminded me of a mem- 
orable experience in Moscow a yea- 
zeo. The little party of, investigatin 
visitors to which I was attached hai! 
spent an interesting evening at the litti 
Chamber Theater, which is an ofi- 
shoot of the Art Theater. It had bee. 
very pleasant to pass for a few hour ; 
from the discussion@of the problem... 
difficulties, and tribulations of the Rus- 
sian people to the world in which th: 
privileged artist class still reigns, ani 
it seemed fitting, therefore, that as w> 
left the theater we should be invite:l 
to an informal gathering of writers 
and musicians at which a special honor 
was to be paid to the poet Constar- 
tin Balmont. 
| The party assembled at about 1! 
io’clock in the Palace of Art, a fin: 
|mansion on the boulevard which ha‘! 
aside since the Revolution 
by its owner, a well-known countess, 
‘aa a rendezvous for those who were 


sam floating in the eddies made by the | striving to keep alive the arts of liter- 
But she had | ature and music. 


Russia has a sum- 
mer time extension of three hours, sv 
that it is still broad daylight at mid* 
night, and this fosters the nationa! 
habit of keeping late hours. Conse- 
quently it seemed like early evenine 
to the English visitors when we 
stepped from the glow of the softening 
sunlight, falling on the trees of the 
boulevard and the courtyard of the 
mansion, into a large, cool apartment, 
where we were greeted warmly by a 
company of a hundred men and 
women. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the pub- 
lication of Balmont’s first poem was 
| being celebrated, and artistic societies 
| _from several far-distant towns in Rus- 
| Sta, including Saratoff, had sent repre- 
| sentatives to pay him tribute. These 
took the form of recited poems or ad- 
dresses, after each of which the poet 
and reader kissed each other on both 
cheeks. Balmont read some of his own 
work, a girl from a far away eastern 
province advanced slowly, offered a 
shy greeting, and scurried away into 
the background. Another bronzed, 
dark-eyed, eastern girl, wearing a loose 
robe and an embroidered white silk 
cap, recited emotionally in a low chant- 
ing tone. Then a queer figure stepped 
forward. His tousled, unwashed 
hair, rough linen blouse and breeches, 
ragged khaki puttees, and old, worn 
boots, contrasted incongruously with 
the white dresses of the women. But 
he Was greeted with applause when 
he recited verses in a soft voice. We 
learned afterward that he was 4 
peasant poet from one of the villages 
in the Moscow Government. 

It wag long after midnight when the 
gathering broke up. There were no 
cabs. Every one had to walk home in 
the blueness of the twilight. As [ 
recall the scene it.seems to belong to 
the world of dreams. 

It was at this meeting that I first 
met Koussevitsky. I found that he 
spoke English well and he asked me 
to convey greetings to some of his 
musical friends in London. He told 
me that he had hoped to obtain per- 
mission to visit England shortly, and 
I was not therefore surprised whén we 
again met unexpectedly on the fron- 
tier between Russia and Esthonia. We 
discovered that he and his wife had 
received a permit to visit Reval, where 
the great Moscow opera singer, Chali- 
apine, had lately given a recital, but 
owing to some misdirection on the 
Esthonian side they had not been per- 
mitted to go forward. For six days 
they had lived in a railway carriage 
on a siding, and they had exhausted 
their stock of food. We were happily 
able to provide them with a stpply 
and left them in a cheerful mood, de- 
spite their misadventure. 

Koussevitsky, whose performances 
in London evoked, much praise and 
admiration, is a typical Russian cos- 
mopolitan artist, modest and amiable, 
and enthusiastically devoted to his 
art. He is a conductor of great power. 
It was understood when he left Mos- 
cow enas he should return to Russia. 


A Great Store for 


MEN’S SUITS 


You'll find here clothes that have 
the good characteristics of fine 
custom tailoring. abrics thal 
cannot be excelled. 


ensellin 


Getta heats 
Portland, Oregon. 


Fall Hats 


New Fall Modes 
Are Arriving Daily 
Fall Suits Fall Coats Fall Dresses 


and All the Dainty Accessories of Dress 


Fall Blouses 
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12-performance 
ALIEN TAX BRINGS. 
RUSH TO REGISTER 


eign-Born Causes Many to Seek 
Citizenship and Reveals Some 
Who Have Made False Claims 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ,its Pacific Coast News Office 


SACRAMENTO, California—An in- 


ment of the law for the registration 
of aliens, and the collection of a $10 
poll tax from all who are ineligible to 
citizenship, or who, being eligible, 
have not taken out papers, is the rush 
of aliens from virtually all countries 
to become citizens... It would appear 
that the majority of these aliens, ex- 


birth less than they do the $10 which 
State taxes them to retain that 


- | through. 


prior to the ln. Pos of the’ tax had 
taken out no papers. 

The enforcement of the law also has 
exposed a number of men, some of 
them prominent, several of them hold- 
ing office, all having voted for a num- 
ber of years, who are pot citizens. Sev- 
eral of these have proved themselves 
sincere in their belief that they were 
citizens, either through supposed nat- 
uralization of their parents, or 
through their own naturalization, since 
proved to be defective. 

In Alameda County, to the end of 
June, 1921, more persons had taken 
out citizenship papers than in all of 
1920, the figures being 555 for the first 
six months of 1921 and 543 for the 
entire 12 months of 1920. During the 
same six months of 1921, 453 were ad- 
mitted to citizenship in Alameda 
County, as compared with 452 for the 
whole year of 1920. 

Baad surprising condition is that so 


eat th ho have 


to the fact that the friends of these 
men have believed for years that they 
were citizens, and now, with the ex- 
posures of the alien poll tax law, the 
non-citizens do not want to be humil- 
fated beforo the friends they have 
made in this country. 

“The cry of ‘América for Americans,’ 
and the steady operation of American- 
ization schools, also has accomplished 
a great deal in pointing the way to 
citizenship, and in influencing aliens 
to become citizens of the country 
which fos'ers them,” said Eugene 
Phelps, deputy senaturalization clerk. 
“The American Legion has scent broad- 
cast the notice that overseas service 
men may procure citizenship under a 
special provisioh without having to 
go through the 5%-year probationary 
period fequired of others. This has 
brought in thousands. 

“If t alien poll tax law accom- 
plished nothing else but the good it 
has done, and is doing, in convincing 
aliens that they should be citizens, 
the efforts of those who framed and 
passed the measure have been well 
rewarded.” t 


MILLIONS NECESSARY 
SAYS MR. LASKER 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Congress eventually must provide 
$300,000,000 to settle Shipping Board 
accounts, Albert Lasker, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, said 
in a letter presented te the Senate by 
Senator Medill McCormick, (R.), of 
Illinois, 

“The present Administration of the 
board will not be affected,” Mr. Lasker 
added, “by the refusal of Congress to 
pay these unliquidated debts which 
were inherited from the past Adminis- 
tration. These debts were made by the 
Wilson Administration, and must at 
some time be liquidated, either now or, 
later, and I do not want Congress to 
rest under the. misapprehension that 
in seemingly cutting down the Ship- 
ping Board's estimate of appropria- 
tions it has realiy saved or can save 
any money.” 


REDUCTION OF NAVAL 
RESERVE PERSONNEL 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Redu‘ ‘ion of the officer personnel of 
the naval reserve force by approx- 
imately one-half has been ordered by 
the Navy Department, as a retréench- 
ment measure, On recommendation of 
the general board. Reserve commis- 
sions in several] of the staff corps have 
been abolished and all warrant of- 
ficers in the reserve done away with. 

There are now 26,500 reserve of- 
ficers, including all classes. The new 
orders provide for reduction to the 
foliwoing totals: Line officers, 4500; 
medical officers, 300; supply officers, 
200; and aviators, 2000. Decision as 
to the reduction of officers in class 
Ill, the Mérchant Marine. has not 
been reached, but Navy Department 
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cen-| FARM LOAN BILL — 
TO BE EXPEDITED 


House of A ES Will 
Take Vote Immediately ‘ in 
Hope of Clearing Way So 
as to Make Recess Possible 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—~In the hope of clearing its p 


as to make it possible to take a Te- 
cess this week, the Hotse of Repre- 
sentatives will vote day on the pass- 
age of the Administration’s substitute 
for the Norris bill to finance the ex- 
portation of agricultural products. 

General debate having ended on ‘the 
measure, all that remains to be done 
is to go through the formalities.. The 
pending motion is one by Otis Wingo 
(D.), Representative from Arkansas, 
to recommit-the bill. This failing, the 
House will proceed to take the final 
vote on passage. Mr, Wingo contends 
that provisions should be added to 
authorize the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to purchase $200,000,000 of farm 
loan bonds and to make loans directly 
to agricultural producers. 

The bill would make $1,000,000,000 
available to the corporation § for 
facilitating the export of farm prod- 
ucts. A number of changes have been 
made, and after its passage in the 
House on Monday it probably will be 
sent to conference. 

Unlike its mate, the Administra- 
tion’s bill to lend financial assistance 
to the railroads will be roughly treated 
in the House. It is likely to be taken 
up today efter passage of the agri- 
cultural bil] and several days of de- 
bate will be necessary to force it 


It will be formally reported from 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee today, having already been 
changed in important respects. Chief 
among these changes is an amend- 
ment refusing to recognize claims for 
so-called “inefficiency of labor’ dur- 
ing the war period. A second change 
gives preference to agricultural] needs 
over the needs of the carriers in‘ the 
plans of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

It is frankly conceded that the Re- 
publicans will need all the votes they 
can muster together to force passage 
of the railroad bill in the House. For 
this reason, Frank W. Mondell, the 
majority leader, intends to keep every 
member in Washington. A full mem- 
bership also is needed in view of the 
approaching vote on recess plans. 

Agricultural representatives will 
lead the fight against the railroad 
bill. So long as the farmer will pay 
a large proportion for maintenance of 
the country’s transportation he in- 
tends to have a voice in the framing 

bearing on the car- 
this reason there fs_aper- 


appearance of William G. McAdoo and 
Walter D. Hines, fofmer directors- 
general of the railroad administration 
before the joint congressional com- 
mittee an agricultural inquiry. As 
these former officials were denied the 
opportunity of testifying before the 
Senate and House interstate com- 
merce committees, 
ists want their testimony on the rail- 


of remaining important legislation. io | 


the agricultur- |. 


{poses if desired. All this, of course, 
-we shall do without any charge. .We 
also plan to join forces with the 
Massachusetts Cooperative Bank 
League, chambers of commerce, La- 


bor unions and similar organizations 
to increase the business of hace 


banks.” 


NATIONAL F ORESTRY| 


POLICY NEED URGED 


Committee of Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in 
Pacific Coast Tour Tells of 
Progress That Is Being Made 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Sub- 
stantial progress on the formation of 
a national policy for the preservation 
and perpetuation pf tke timber re- 
‘sources of the United States was made 
at a conference of many elements in- 
terested in the lumber business, just 


held in. this city, to examine into the 
major problems which confront not 
only the lumber industry, but the prac- 
ti side of forestry as welKk The 
meeting took the form ‘of a hearing 
before the national forestry policy 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. D. L. 
Goodwillie of Chicago, chairman of 
the committee, presided, and former 
Governor George C. Pardee of Cali- 
fornia summarized the purposes of 
the hearing, when he said: 

“The visit of this forestry committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to the Pacific coast, and 
‘the conferences which are being held, 
is the most important and significant 
happening in years in the develop- 
ment of state and federal forestry 
policies.” 

Dr. Pardee, after welcoming the vis- 
iting committee, turned the conference 
over to Chairman Goodwillie, who ‘ex- 
plained the mission of the committee, 
pointing out that the members were 
here as representatives of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
an organization representing 1400 con- 
stituent chambers of commerce and 
trade associations with an underlying 
membership of 750,000. 


Increasing Shortage 

“The increasing shortage of timber 
throughout the east, which has ap- 
proached a crisis in the paper industry 
in New England and in many hardwood 
industries,” said Chairman Goodwillie, 
“has brought to the front this queers 
of a national policy. 

“Our committee is not — on a 
probing or judicial mission. It is 
hoped to make a study as business men 
which may lead Bs a report to the 
Chamber of Commerce which may as- 
sist ‘that organ ties. in establishing 


ta policy which will be fair to all inter- 


ested parties, lumbermen as well as 
public. 

“‘We have had the heartiest coopera- 
tion from the lumbermen at our con- 
ferences at Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland, and it is indeed signifi- 
cant that the lumbermen of Oregon, 
Washirgton, and California, that con- 
tain 50 per cent of the remaining 
standing timber in the United States, 
have expressed with such clearness 


road situation for the public records. 


Sidney Anderson (R.), Representa- /( 


tive from Minnesota, is chairman of 
the joint committee. He already has 
directed a survey of transportation 
problems and their relations to the 
agricultural situation. It is possible 
that he will lend an ear to both of 
the former directors-general. 


COOPERATIVE BANK 
EXTENSION URGED 


Massachusetts Movement Would 
Establish Them - Wherever 
They Can Be Supported 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Establish- 
ment of more cooperative banks in 
cities and towns where they are 
needed and adding to the usefulness 


of those already in operation, is the 
object of a movement inaugurated by 
the Massachusetts Real Estate Ex- 
change, the details of which are be- 
ing prepared by a special commit- 
tee. 

“Our organization is actuated in 
the matter for a threefold purpose,” 
said William S. Felton, president of 
the exchange, in announcing its 
plans. “First, the most effective 
method for restoring the capital of 
the. country, so heavily depleted by 
war expenditures, is by systematic 
saving on the part of the individual 
and the cooperative bank is the most 
effective agency for such a purpose. 

*Second—One of the great needs of 
the country is more and better hous- 
ing facilities. It is most important 
to supply these'needs both for social! 
and economic reasons. As John Burns 
once said: ‘You can’t make a de- 
mocracy out of a nation of tenement 
dwellers." /When a man becomes-the 
owner of a home he is a better citi- 
zen. Many people would never have 
acquired homes but for the coopera- 
tive bank mortgage. 

“Third—Every person who sub- 
scribes to cooperative bank shares is 
building the foundation of material 
comfort and prosperity for himself 
and his family. The more widespread 
this plan is adopted'the greatef will 
be the well-being and happiness of 
every one. 

“We mean to ascertain just what 
Massachusetts towns, now without a 
cooperative bank, could probably sup- 
port one, and we sha!! offer to co- 
operate with the people of these towns 
‘in establishing such an institution, 
furnishing them with complete in- 
formation, assisting them in obtain- 


oan 


oMiciais said that it would be mate- 
rially reduced. 


ing a charter and getting started and | 


and vision their willingness to co- 
operate with the federal and state 
governments in making these forests 
permanent 

“Our conferences have shown clearly 
that the far-sighted lumbermen of the 
entire Pacific coast district feel that 
the time is here when a national for- 
estry policy must be formulated—not 
in response to local demands alone, 
but to the larger demands of the 
nation. While types of forests, fire 
hazard, and methods of logging vary 
in the different districts, the interde- 
pendence of our great industries on 
supplies of lumber and timber from 
all sections makes this a national 
problem.” 


Needs of National Policy 

Dr. Hugb P. Baker, secretary-man- 
ager of the American Pulp and Paper 
Association, a member of the visiting 
committee, explained briefly some of 
the facts, exiphasizing the need of a 
national policy. He said: “The United 


States is using its timber four and 
one-half times as fast as it is grow- 
ing. Of the original 800,000,000 acres 
of virgin timber in the United States 
there remain only 150,000,000, most of 
which is on the Pacific coast. There 
are 200,000,000 acres of cut-over lands 
with second growth ranging from poor 
to good, and 81,000,000 acres with no 
stand whatever. 

“As indicative of the interest being 
taken in the subject,” said Dr. Baker, 
“there are two bilis now before Con- 
gress dealing with this question, and 
while it is not the province of this 
committee to urge any particular bills, 
a discussion of the principles involved 
in these two bills sheds considerable 
light on the general subject. The 
Snell bill, which has as one of its 
chief sbonsers Col, William B. Greeley, 
Chief United States Forester, provides 
for cooperation between the federal 
government and the states along the 
same lines as cooperative road build: 
ing legislation. 

“Tt leaves the initiative with the 
states, but provides for national or- 
ganization backed up by the induce- 
ment of federal appropriation. The 
Capper bill, on the other hand, pro- 
vides for strong federal coastrol 
through the taxing power. This bill 
has for its chief sponsor Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, formerly’ United States For- 
ester under Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft. 

“Under the Capper bill a heavy tax 
will be placed on timber not cut 


cussions at the San Francisco confer- 
ence showed that California timber- 
men have the same problems as other 
districts, namely, fire protection, taxa- 
tion and forest regulation. 
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WORKING WOMEN TO 
AID DISARMAMENT 


World-Wide Expression in Favor 
of Armament Limitation Is 
Planned for Armistice Day 
by the Trade Union League 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Working women of the world are 
planning for. a world-wide expression 
of their views in favor of disarmament 
on Armistice Day when the conference 
called by the President of the United 
States to discuss the limitation of 

armaments is to convene. 

. Telegrams inviting the participation 
‘of many women’s organizations of the 
United States and the orgaftiized 
women in 48 nations which are send- 
ing delegates to the second Interna- 
tional Congress of Working. Women 
in Geneva were sent.out on behalf of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League by Mrs. Raymond Robins, its 
national president, who is also presi- 
dent of the International Congress of 
Working Women.’ 

“To strengthen the governments in 
their desire to disarm, by giving un- 
equivocal expression of women of all 
the world,” is the purpose of the 
women in charge of the movement. 
Plans are not yet announced as to the 
form that the manifestation will take, 
but committees will.at once be organ- 
ized in order to put the arrangements 
well under way before the American 
delegates to the International Con- 
gress of Working Women sail for 
Geneva, early in September: 

The text of the message of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League 
to the women of 49 nations, signed 
by Mrs. Robins, is as follows: 

“President Harding has set _Armis- 
tice Day for the opening of the mo- 
mentous’ disarmament conference af 
Washington. When we remember the 
joy that went up from the peoples 
of all nations in thanksgiving that 
peace would once more dwell on earth, 
no other day would lend the same sig- 
nificance throughout the entire world 
as this anniversary of November 11, 
1918. Since that day the aftermath 
of the war, witb its hunger, suffering 
ang misery, has appalled the con- 
science and paralyzed the spirit of man- 
kind. This is the gréat hour of 
women of the world to help lead hu- 
manity out of the darkness that over- 


manity from the crushing burden of 
armaments is at hand. The govern- 
Pment will be strengthened in their 
desire to disarm if the women of the 
nations will give unequivocal expres- 
sion to their will. 

“Organized effort is essential to the 
achievement of our purpose. Ameri- 
can working women, through the Na- 
tional Womens Trede -Unton, League, 
ask you to unite in making that will 
unequivocally express its belief on 
Armistice Day by organizing a world- 
wide demonstration to be followed by 
constructive action.” 

The National Womens Trade Union 
League, which is a federation of trade 
union women and allies of the Labor 
movement, has 20 local leagues in the 
United States, with an affiliated mem- 
bership of about 600,000. Its nation- 
al headquarters is in Washington and 
its locals are in Albany, New York; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Birmingham, 
Alabama: Boston, Chicago, Clinton, 
Iowa; Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mrs. Robins has been mentioned as 
the most likely appointee if the Pres- 
ident decides to name a woman dele- 
gate to the conference. 


LABOR WELL OFF IN 
ENGLAND, IT IS SAID 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Although 
to a great extent continuing their 
reticence with regard to their obser- 
vations of prohibition in the United 
States, C. H. Sitch and J. E. Davison, 
Labor Party members of the British 
House of Commons, let it be known 
before they sailed for home on Satur- 
day that they did not think it proper 
to comment now upon the correctness 
of the British impression that the 
United States is bone dry, because it 
is too early to form a decided opinion 
of the subject. 

But. to examine into the probibition 
question, they said, was not the chief 
object of their visit in the United 
States. They had desired particularly 
to look into the condition of Labor. 
The one great difference between 
British and American Labor, they 
found, was that British Labor was 
more articulate politically than the 
American. They found that the Brit- 
ish unskilled laborer is better off 
than the American, that it costs him 


proportion of unemployment is about 
the same, and that woman labor in 
the United States is not as highly or- 
ganized as in England. 


PACIFIC STRIKE CALL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California—De- 
finance of the national labor unions by 
the so-called “outlaw unions’ of the 
northern California district, in calling 


the second week in August, apparently 
has failed, though it is expected to 


American Federation of Labor and 
‘from affiliation with the national] or- 


The local strike called by these or- 
ganizations resulted in about 50 men, 
out of more than 7000, quitting their 
jobs, but it brought immediate threats 
of revocation of their charters by the 
International Brotherhood of Car- 


penters and Joiners. Fifteen unions 


j 


‘are in the axreeuiest to maintain the 


mittee” organized inside these unions 


ficers and of present conditions. 


-workmen except at lunch time or after 


| VACCINATION ORDER 


whelmed it. The hour to liberate hu-* 


}not permit any but American vaccine 


about half as much to live, that the 


HAS SMALL RESULTS’ 


a strike of building trades workers | 
bring expulsion of the unions from the, 


ganizations in the building trades field. | 


strike, but the situation is further 
complicated by the fact that neither 
the presidents, directors nor any other 
constituted authority Th these unions 
voted to call the walkout, the call 
being issued by a “rank-and-file com- 


when the main body of workmen 
avowed their disapproval of their of- 


The Building Trades Council and the 
Labor Council refused to have any- 
thing to do with the strike, or to ap- 
prove of the plan to call it. Visiting 
committees from the unions, number- 
ing severai hundred men, who were 
sent out to call men off jobs through 
San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda’ and 
Berkeley, were barred from seeing the 


work,’ and so failed to call off many 
of the men now working. Only about 
50 of those who were called off by 
these committees left their work. 

For the first time-an attempt was 
made to spread the “outlaw” move- 
ment beyond the boundaries of Cal- 
ifornia, when the rank-and-file com- 
mittee cabled to Honolulu, calling 
off all men at work there. Since about 
75 per cent of the building trades 
labor there is employed on federal! 
buildings, however, the response was 
very meager. 
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BRINGS PROTESTS 


Passengers on ‘Trans-Atlantic 
Steamships' Complain of the 
Health Service. Requirements 
in Foreign Ports as “Outrage” 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW -YORK, New York—For the 
second time within the past few weeks, 
passengers arriving here on trans-At- 
lantic liners have complained of what 
they call the “outrage” of being com- 
peHed to submit to vaccination by rep- 
resentatives of the United States 
Health Service. 

The latest complaints were made by 
passengers aboard the French liner 
Rochambeau. This, being a one-cabin 
ship, was regarded by the Health Serv- 
ice as carrying second-class pas- 
sengers. As such, the complainants 
were compelled to submit to vaccina- 
tion at Havre, as part of the Health 
Service precautions against admission 
of so-called infected immigrants into 
the United States. 

These protests drew from the French 
passenger liner’s traffic manager an 
interesting statement describing the 
activities of the Health Service in En- 
ropean ports. 

“It is a well known fact,” said A. 
T. Henderson, “that the American 
Government a few months ago estab- 


lished health offices in the different 
ports of embarkation in Europe. Amer- 
ican doctors are in charge, and the 


decision rests with them as to ea aot 


or not an American or an alien; no 
matter in what class he travels, com- 
ing to America from any infected 
country, should be vaccinated. Neith- 
er the French line, nor any lines 
operating steamships between Eu- 
rope and America have any discretion 
in the matter.” 

Asserting that the Health \Service 
had no legal right to operate upon 
American citizens against their wish, 
a score of American passengers pro-'| 
tested to the United States consul 
at Havre. One Montreal woman. is 
said to have claimed immunity as a 
through passenger, and refused to be 
vaccinated, and four American women 
are said to have escaped the process. 

Dr. Gaston de Combes is quoted as 
saying that the Health Service would 


to be used, and this was too strong. 
This is interesting in connection with 
Mr. Henderson’s statement: 

“The alleged statement by passen- 
gers that the vaccinating was done 
by French. doctors in unsanitary con- 
ditions is absolutely without founda- 
tion. It is possible that American 
surgeons in charge at Havre may 
have employed French assistants.” 


DRESSED BEEF PRICES 
REACH LOW FIGURE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Wholesale prices of dressed beef in 
eastern markets last week were down 
to within 2 cents of pre-war prices of 
1913, the price decline during the year 
having been nearly 45 per cent, ac- 
cording to figures published by the 
American Meat Packers Institute. 

Average wholesale prices approxi- 
mated 14 cents a pound during the 


Time that we 


week, against 20 cents in the same 
week of last year and 15% cents in| 
1916, it was stated. Ordinary grade 
beef dropped 27 per cent in the last 
two weeks in the New York markets, 
and the next. grade, medium, 19 per 
cent, only fancy beef prices holding 
“fairly firm” because of the limited 
quantites available, it was stated. 

These figures should furnish con- 
sumers with opportunity for “bargains 
in beef,” the institute statement said, 
“particularly the consumer who does 
not insist on fancy beef and the popu- 
lar cuts therefrom.” 


DRY. PETITION BEARS 
MILLIONS OF NAMES 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—aA dry 
petition a mile and a half long, bear- 
ing 7,500,000 names from 50 different 
nations, was exhibited on Saturday at 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unicon convention. It urges “raising 
the standard of the law to that of 
Christian morals, to strip away the 
safeguards and sanctigns of the state 
from the drink trade and the opium 


" Sedateaaaies of 
Ladies’ Trimmed } | A 2% 
and Blocked S 
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| sentiment for facts. 


FORESTRY MEASURE 
CALLED INADEQUATE 


Snell Bill to Protect and Pro- 
mote Forest Resources De- 
clared Lacking in Equitable 
Solution of the Problem 


Specially for The Christian Science Monttor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Provi- 
sions of the Snell bill, which seeks to 
establish machinery for protection 
and promotion of foFest resources, do 
net provide an equitable solution of 
the problem, declared Harris A, Rey- 
nolds, secretary of the Massachusttts 
Forestry; Association, discussing for 
estry legislation with a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor. The 
bill, he said, seeks to follow a course 
abandoned by every national move- 
ment of importance, and “relies on the 
states to provide the regulatory legis- 
lation, offering them a few thousand 
dollars bonus if they will so act. 

“The prevention of forest devasta- 
tion,” Mr. Reynolds said, “the acquisi- 
tion of forest producing lands and the 
elimination of forest devastation are 
the immediate problems. The Snell 
Bill now before Congress provides for 
$1,000,000 for fire prevention in co- 
operation with the states. To give 
adequate protection to the forests will 
require’ from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 
annually, of which the government 
should bear at least one-third. The 
bill falls short, therefore, of the 
known need, in that respect and when 
Congress makes a cut, which is likely 
to happen, the amount received will 
be far from adequate. The most fodol- 
ish thing we in this cottntry are 
guilty of, is allowing forest fire to 
continue to sweep over 10,000,000 
acres annually, in the face of a tim- 
ber shortage. 

“The Snell Bill provides a direct ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of lands ‘for national forests. 
Based on the acre per person require- 
ment, this sum spent in purchase and 
reforestation of land now will furnish 
at the end of 60 years just about 
enough timber to supply the need of 
the population for one year. If that 
appropriation can be made yearly— 
provided it can be spent economically 
—for an indefinite period, it mizht suf- 
fice, but since it is a direct appropria- 
tion requested the chances are small 
of obtaining it at this time, when Con- 
gress is squirming to reduce the tax 
burden. 


Business Proposition 
“A salesman would. never approach 
a financially embarrassed firm to buy 
on a cash basis an order of goods 
many times as great as it had ever 
bought before. From the businéss 
standpoint, you will agree that he 
would be foolish to do so, and yet 
that is. Tegra the _proposition pro- 
elf Bill, ..Is it .not 
ne se ly business ‘methods 
to our problems of forest conserva- 
tion? 
“From the ‘standpoint of eliminat- 


ing ‘forest devastation’ the Snel] Bill 
Sticks to a wrecked ship, one that has 


been abandoned by every other na- 
tional movement of importance, such 
as equal suffrage and prohibition: It 
relies on the states to provide the 
regulatory legislation, and offers them 
a few thousand dollars as a bonus 
if they will so act. No hope ean be 
entertained for an equitable solution 
of the problem on such a basis. Even 
if the states did pass such laws the 
lack of uniformity in them would 
place a burden on the lumbermen, 
and certainly one _ state will not 
handicap its industries to the advan- 
tage of similar industries in other 
states. 


Capper Bill 


“On the other hand the new Capper 
Bill does attempt to solve the problem 
On an equitable basis, giving the lum- 
bermen some voice in the kind of rezu- 
lations to be adopted, and bringing the 
whole country at once into line. The 
lumbermen cannot object seriously to 
this proposition because in the first 
place they have a hand in helping to 
carry out the regulations and since all 
are placed on an equal basis at once 
any extra cost to them in their effort 
to prevent forest devastation can be 
passed along to the consumer, who 
must eventually pay the bill. The 
lumberman will benefit by the im- 
provement in his forest land and the 
public will benefit by having this dev- 
astation stopped. 

“The public welfare demands that 
these things be done, and in the long 
run the public must pay the bill. It 
ig too serious a matter to quibble over 
minor details. ‘We can gain nothing 
by trying to pass radical class legisia- 
tion, nor attempting to substitute 
We have never ~ 
before had a serious shortage in any 
of our basic natural resources, and the 
newness of the problem calls for new 
methOds of attack. We must put the 
issue in simple and practical form, 
and at the samie time distribute the 
burden equitably among all concerned, 
With such a platform, we can go to 
the people with confidence and full 
assurance of their support.” 
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ese children were urged to main- 

their Japanese loyalty and patriot- 

m, and to remember that they are 

not individual Japanese, but members 

of one race, citizens of one nation, 

wherever they may be. The foreign- 

schools were turned over to 

the public school department as soon 

as these things were learned, and ‘are 
being watclied very closely.” 


ERIE RAILROAD'S SHOP 
ACTION IS PROTESTED 


Special to The Christian Science Mor#itor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York —. Urging 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to take immediate action in regard to 
the Drie Railroad Company’s turning 
ever of its roundhouse and shops at 
Marion, Ohio, to a private concern, the 
executive. committee of the Committee 
of Forty-Eight- has sent a letter to 
that bady which reads in part: 
episode adds fresh proof to an 
‘imposing mass of evidence that 
8 are run by a small group, 

controls our national resources, 

and creédit, 

stifles competition, prevents every op- 

q| Dortunity for development of all and 

©ithus dictates the conditions under 
which we live. 

“Responsible men and women, mem- 

‘of our organization in all of the 

48 states in the Union, are urging us 
constantly to use our influence to 
bring about some. practical solution 
of the railroad problem. The commis- 
n.of which you are the head is at 
present the only means.of effective ex- 
sression of the sentiments of the great 
: veling and shipping public, or in- 
steer that majority who directly or 
ly are concerned with the ef- 

; and economic operation of the 


pelete 


Jroagy we turn with the ex- 
t your honorable body 
pt and.energetic. ac- 

t a halt to this latest at- 


‘antly growing distrust of the ef- 
y of ‘governmental control. If the 


WwW here the- treasures of Danish kings are preserved 


- Rosenborg,” Oopenhagen, and aide 
T potite indifference was all’ at Once 
transformed into admiration and en- 
thusiasm: They knew the world bet- 
ter than most, but-both spontaneously 
admitted that this was indeed a su- 
perior collection. 


The castle which containg these 
treasures stands, like a huge renais- 
sance casket of rare beauty, on a 
cushion of green velvet, in the ‘midst 
of a fine park which is now almost 
in the center of the city, but which 
originally was outside.the ramparts. 
It was built at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by that royal 
architect, King Christian IV, who in 
spite of all his adversities found time 
to enrich Denmark with some of the 
finest buildings in Europe. The ex- 
terior was completed in the year 1615, 


‘but the interior decoration which is 


very elaborate, was not finished till 
some nine years later, and in a letter 
of.March 5, 1624, the King bestowed 
the name of Rosenborg upon. this 
small but charming chateau, in pure 
Netherlandish Renaissance, with its 
graceful spires. 


The Rosenborg collection, or, as its | 


official. name runs, the Chronological 
Collection of the Danish Kings, may 
be said to have been started by King 
Frederick III, whose acquirements, 
with what his father (Christian: IV) 
had left, were the nucleus of the col- 
lection, to which all subsequent kings 
and queens of Denmark’and many of 
their kin. have contributed, and pre- 
vious kings and. queens too, for that 
matter, inasmuch as the collection 
contains objects which: belonged to 
King Christian 1° (1449-1481) and the 
intervening rulers. -The_ collection |. 
may be divided into two sections—an 
earlier, comprising the period 1449- 
1577, and a later, 1577-1906. Apart 
from the intrinsic and unique value of 
the collection, this unbroken continu- 
ity of growth through more than 350 
years, the illustrious. persons who cre- 
ated it, and the historic interest which 
surrounds and clings to almost every 
individual piece it contains; vastly en- 
hance jts charm and importance. 


The apartments on the ground floor 
contain the collections from the period 
1449-1699, the two upper stories the 
rest. The collection is installed: in 
rooms of singular beauty, most of 
them still intact, in all their original 
aspect. 

The tower room, the writing room 
of Christian IV, with the original 


panels, ceiling, fireplace, etc., contains 


some of the oltlest pieces; among 
them the Oldenburg drinking . horn, 
which King Christian I, oh Twelfth 
Day, 1475, on his return from Rome, 
placed on the altar of the Cologne 
Cathedral, as a thank-offering. It 
hails from the lower Rhine country | 
and is a noteworthy ple of the 
style of the period and the skill of its | 
craftsmen. The horn, Fi coadte diverse | | 
vicissitudes, found its way to Olden- 
ware and from there to Denmark. In| 


ye agp room are the insignia of the | 


of the Knight of the Garter, 
conferred upon King Frederick II by 
Queen Elizabeth..Of later orders there 
is a comprehensive collection—and 
many of the things to be seen at 
Rosenborg are gifts, priceless gifts; 


. 


only. apartmert with ‘the year in- 
scribed, viz., 1615, above the fireplace. 
It contains some few but fine pieces 
of furniture, amongst them a chest 
with the monogram of the King and 
his Queen and the year 1599, also 
some weapons, lace and garments. 
The craftsman of the period were very 
ingenious, and of this manifold proofs 
are found at Rosenborg. ‘In this 
room, for instance, there is a beauti- 
ful fountain for rose-water, made of 
silver and ebony, with a group rep- 
resenting Diana and Acteon, and the 
work of an Augsburg master, Hans 
Peters; time about 1630. It took the 
place of finger glasses and was not by 
any means an article de luxe, forks 
not. yet being used. There is also 
an astrological clock, with chimes 
and moving figures, made by Isaac 


‘'Habrecht, 1594. 


In Christian IV’s study or winter- 
room are preserved many personal 
relics of the King, which evidence the 
elaborateness in which the period in- 
dulged. The saddlery, for instance, 
is embroidered with a profusion of 
pearls, precious stones, enamelled 
figures in gold, ete. Insignia of or- 
ders, jewelry artistically carved in 
precious stones, one huge pearl 
mounted as the body of a Phenix, 
and another as the body of a fan- 
tastic monster. There are enamelled 
miniatures, amongst them one of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and best of all a 
magnificient prayer book, that of Anna 

tharine, the daughter of Christian 
IV and his morganatic spouse, Kirsten 
Munk. It bears its owner’s monogram 
on the clasps and a lovelier example 
of the skill of the craftsmen of the 
time will be very. hard to single out 
‘ahywhere. The binding is of em- 
bossed gold and enamel, really ‘ex- 
quisite in design and workmanship, 
the whole surface embellished to per- 
fection. It contains, in her own writ- 
ing in French, the Lord’s Prayer, 
versified, the Ten Commandments, the 
Articles of Faith and five hymns. 

The bedchamber,. situated ‘between 
the King’s and the Queen’s apartments, 
contains several cabinets from the 
time of Frederick III and various gar- 
ments, also some exquisite lace, worn 
by the King, Point de Rose, Venice. 

The marbled apartment dates, in its 
present state, from the time of Freder- 
ick III, who wanted a proper salle de 
reception. It is not only a sumptuous 
room, but it contains.some very fine 
cabinets and a host of articles of virtu, 
beakers, miniatures, jewelry, carvings 
in ivory, wearing apparel, etc. A jewel 
box of driven silver, studded with a 
couple of thousand. small diamonds, 
was a present from Anne of England 
to her. mother-in-law, Queen Sophie 
—— of » deneonsaioa It was stolen 
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Seattle, Wash, 


Flowers 
For All Occasions 


Secend Ave. at Stewart 


‘England. 
In the King’s ‘apartment, devoted 


( 


Reproduced by permission 


to Christian V, are rare cabinets and 
other pieces of furniture, a number 
of weapons and much wearing ap- 
parel, gorgeously embroidered with 
gold; cups and beakers galore, of 
jade and nephrite, of gold and crystal, 
ingenious in design and exquisite in 
execution, as, for instance, a bowl, 
supported by a chubby boy,.a cherub 
ascending from the edge of the bowl, 
all carved or cut in crystal, or an- 
other cup, of gold and enamel studded 
with precious stones and supported by 
a Negro, with two gold tureens, a 
present from the government of the 
Netherlamis to one of Christian IV’s 
sons-in-law. One jade bowl has two 
green enamelled snakes for handles, 
and another rests on an enamelled 
tortoise. 

In the long “stone corridor” are 
numerous arms, portraits and busts, 
amongst the latter two handsome 
busts of King Charles .I and Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England. 

“Frederick IV’s Corridor” in the 
second story is adorned with a num- 
ber of portraits and busts and in 
cabinets are preserved several elabo- 
rate dresses. The “Silver Room” is 
embellished with raised figures, 
flowers and fruits, in some places, 
studded with semi-precious stones, and 
owes its decorations to Frederick. III. 
There are several ‘pieces of furniture 
of embossed silver, elaborate in de- 
sign, as well as in the decorative de- 
tails; there are also mirrors in silver 
frames, a cabinet with drawers on a 
high stand of silver, firedogs and fire 
irons of silver,.also- another beauti- 
ful cabinet, several remarkably well- 
cut glass cups and beakers with lids, 
marble busts of King Frederick IV 
‘and his ‘Queen, from whose reign. the 


chiendeaniiieitit 
you. through 
nine 


wnt hail. As 
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enamel, 

aatoatee of Y Frederick IV, upon whose 
head the Goddess of Victory places a 
wreath, the work of a -Copenhagen 
goldsmith, Peter Klein, 1720; gold cups 
and one of obsidian, most of which 
refer to historical events and bear 
inscriptions -accordingly;- several 
escritoires of. gold, a mitror In gold 
frame, studded with jewels and a num- 
ber of quaint and curious knick- 
knacks, in which royalty seemed to 
revel, a pe hes, for instance, whose 
body is made of one big pearl, whilst 
another has been turned into a swan; 
a tree of silver, with fruits of cut 
emeralds and green enamelled leaves 
ruby and other glass, etc. Yet aneenel 
smal] room, “Frederick IV's cabinet,” 
is devoted to.this monarch, contain- 
ing more costly furniture. 

Christian VI’s room is gorgeous in 
its furniture, in its gold, silver and 
crystal. It possesses an ornamental 
vase in ivory and metal representing 
water, fine in allegory and in perfect 
workmanship, a box of amber with; 
jewels inset, gold cup lined with 
white enamel, a bow!].of agate, the foot 
and mounting of which are formed by 
a@ merman and nereids in gilt wilver. 
Filled with gold coins this bowl was 
presented to King Christian Vi by the 
Jews of Altona as a sign of their grat- 
itude for his chemency; he shook out 
the gold coins, as largesse for their 
poor; the bowl, however, he kept. 

Six more kings and queens haveicon- 
tributed to the Rosenborg collection, 
but lack of space forbids further de- 
scription, and hundreds of exquisite 
and mostly unique articles of virtu and 
objets d’art must be left entirely un- 
noticed. The reader may have gained 


‘some faint idea of the peculiar beauty 


and riches of this collection, tc which 
celebrities and connoisseurs from all 
parts of the world make pilgrimage. 


ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 
PROJECT IS OPPOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

BUFFALO, New York—Governor 
Nathan L: Miller believes that the pro- 
ject for a ship canal from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic, via ee 
Canal and the St. Lawrence River, is 
economically unsound. 

Having inspected the New York 
State Barge Canal, the Governor said 
that water-power interests are backing 
the St. Lawrence project agitation and 
that the canal and water-power fea- 
tures of the project ought to be sep- 
arated to the end that there might be 
a constructive plan for development 
of the water power in the people’s 
interest. 

“If the St. Lawrence canal is built,” 
he said, “ocean ships will not sail 
up the lakes If they do it will be for 
one trip only. That will convince 
their owners that the huge overhead 
expense involved in operation of an 
ocean freighter is .a factor which 
would forbid the slow journey up the 
lakes. I have read much of the vol- 
uminous testimony taken by the inter- 
national joint commission and I have 
been unable to find any statement by 
an experienced navigator that would 
justify the claim that ocean freighters 
can be operated profitably on voyages 
to lake ports.” _ 


WORLD TOUR IN SMALL YACHT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — In the 
$8-foot power yacht Speedjacks, Cap- 
tain Albert Y. Goewn and Mrs. Goewn 
of Chicago, with six other persons, 
started on Sunday on what they plan 
to make a cruise around the world. 
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| WOMAN PROPOSED 
F OR CONFERENCE 


Mrs. Fuels Asnes Mead of Bos- 
ton, Prominent in International 
Peace Work, Is Named for 

. Delegate by Mrs. Carrie Catt 


Special to The Christian Scien¢e Monito-> 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — Women 
throughout the United States"are now 
expressing their support of the appeal 
recently made direct to President Har- 
ding that the American delegation .at 
the disarmament conference include a 
woman. Spokesmen for women voters 
insist that it is essential to the suc- 
cess of the conference that a woman be 
included in the American delegation. 

For this place, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, some of whose friends urge her 
for the position, proposes the name of 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Bostdn. Mrs. 


|Mead was national secretary of the 


| Women’s Peace Party and also of the 
Women’s International League. In 
1919 she was the delegate to the con- 
vention of the International Committee 
of Women for Permanent Peace in 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

Mrs. Catt says that if the confer- 
ence fails to bring forth definite clear- 
cut constructive results, there will be 
world-wide despair; and if it fails it 
will be for want of a quality very 
many women possess, “and which is 
largely atrophied in the politicians 
who considerably ‘compose the con- 
ference.” 

The longer the service of these 
politicians, says Mrs. Catt, “the more 
complete the atrophy of the quality 
known as backbone,” and the need of 
backbone in that conference, “is in- 
finitely more important than military 
training or knowledge of international 
law.” : 

Mrs. Catt holds that there are 
women who possess all the requisite 
qualifications as applied to men plus 
backbone. “Perhaps the most emi- 
nently well qualified is a woman who 
is completely familiaf with the arma- 
ment equipment of every nation, the 
treaty relations between countries, 
and who knows the history of every 
effort to effect permanent peace, for- 
ward and back. She is calm and 
judicial: in manner and mind, 

“No member of the conference will 
be better equipped with facts or phil- 
osophy. She knows how to listen, but 
can eloquently befriend her position. 
She is, we believe, a non-partisan. She 
would never lose sight of the neces- 
sity of guarding the yeanpiaae and honor 
of our common country and she would 
never forget or let anyone else for- 
get that the primary business of a dis- 
armament conference is to find a way 
to disarm. 

“That woman is Lucia Ames Mead. 
Those who wish to urge the appoint- 
ment of a woman woukd do no better 
than to support Mrs. Mead. Is she a 
candidate? Not at all, but she is too 
consecrated a friend of peace to de- 
cline so important a call to duty 
should the invitation be extended to 
her.” 


NEW POLISH ‘WIRELESS PLANT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Ottice 

NEW YORK, New York—E. Stalin- 
ger, representing the Polish Ministry 
of Telegraph and Posts, has returned 
to Europe after completing arrange- 
ments with the Radio Corporation of 
America for the construction of a 
$3,000,000 high power radio station 
at Warsaw, Poland, with direct con- 
nections at Rocky Point, Long Island. 
The plant is to be owned by the 
Polish Government. 


The Grill Room 


on the Fifth Floor of this Store 
is serving daily a sixty-cent 
luncheon for business men that 
is appealingly appetizing: Typi- 
cally “FREDERICK & NEL- 


SON” in its goodness, 


PREDERICK 
& NELSON 


SEATTLE 


Fraser-Paterson Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Department Store Ethics 


There is in business @ sure aristocracy— 
the afistocracy of Quality. Even before 
the days of Abraham, men bowed submis- 
sive to the rod of its power: and Jacob 
paid heavy tribute to Quality in the seven 
years of toil that Laban added as a luxury 
tax on Rachael. Quality products Save 
always ruled the market, and in the 
crowded zones of trade today, dealers in 
Quality products 2 a 


Supply oly Laundry Co.| 


FAMILY WORK 
OUR SPECIALTY 
195 REPUBLICAN STREET 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Capitol 300 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


We claim to have the largest stock of 
women’s silk blouses on: the coast. 
Always something new. 


THE MARKET BLOUSE SHOP 


107 PIKE ST. 


Correct Apperei 


' DISTINGUISHED MODES 
of Individuality 


Suits, Wraps, Coats, 
Gowns, Sports Costumes 


GARMAN 


Second Avenue at Spring Street SEATTLE 


Morey Stationery Co. 


STATIONERY 
and * 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


MAIN 147 j 
812,814 First Avenue, SEATTLE 


Good Shoes 


Kien, Womep and Children 


HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Third. Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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» to ie tmost extent 


The Alcazar at Seville embraces more 
glaring examples of what ought not 
to be done. 


in governmental circles to pay more 
Tegard to the precious monuments of 
Spain in the future, and the opportuni- 
ties for vigilance in such a matter are 
great. There aye other wonders of the 
past in Granada besides the Alhambra, 
and it may be mentioned, for the sur- 
prise of foreign folk, that not long ago 
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pure white robin, the first that is 
known to have been seen in Worcester | 
County in 30 years, was reported to 
the Worcester Natural History Mu- 
seum by C. S. Richardson of Auburn, || 
who says the bird has been in his 
yard several times the past week. The 
single specimen now at the Worcester 
roe was brought from Auburn in || 
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‘to be composed of tourists, technical 
experts and architects, did not please 
the’ local people who had the busi-. 
néss most Ms heart, and it was as- 


-gerted soo 

ficial nibetttou had speedily brought 
‘round the commission to his own way 
of thinking, which is just what had 


Royal Decree on Subject ' 


jissued through the: Ministry of Edu- 
cation recasting a scheme for the 
| preservation works that had previ- 
jously been determined upon. . In this 
of decree of 17 articles it was stated 
that all works even then in progress 
at the Alhambra, except such as it 
| would be dangerous in the interests 
~~ | Of 
= fort 
1¢'} however, went on to name a variety 
of works of the 
strengthening charactér that should 
5 be. proceeded. with, with the official 
jarchitect and also that a supervisory 
committee should be appointed. 


\ ments for the financing of the work; 
'i.determined that an examination of the 
entire Alhambra and the work that 
|-was being done should be made every 
|} three months by the official architect 
and a.report made to the Ministry of 
Instruction; arranged that apartments 
in the Plaza de 16s Aljibes should be 
set aside as offices for those concerned 
jin this work, that the administrator 


the Torre de la Justicia to the same 
building, and that the rooms thus 
liberated in the Torre should be de- 
voted to the purpose of a temporary 
museum, where there shail be placed 
and classified all objects and frag- 
ments found in the excavations that 
-are made in the Alhambra from time 
Dep contes to time, a better appointed museum 
; ar ave be established i some amare date. 


“rhis. is penelbivd So. bc well acaet 
up to a point, but there is nevertheless 
much anxiety in Granada, and the 
conviction is strong that persons of 
strong artistic knowledge and feeling 
should be concerned with the super- 


the fact that restoration work in Spaih 


proper sentiment, these tendencies, it 


outside Granada took to blowing up! 
the ancient walls of the city with dy- 
namite to provide the stone he needed 
for laying on the roads! 
of the local public works department 
protested but without avail, the con- 
tractor still making his dynamite ex- 
plosions as necessary, and the Minis- 


be set in motion, with much corres- 
pondénce and red tape. 


TARIFF BOARD FOR TRANSVAAL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


nounced in the Gazette that the act- 
ing Prime Minister has established a 
eq | board to deal with trade and indus-/ gown in January of this year owing to 
{n /tries, whose duty will be to hear. and | the hostility between thé two unions. 
examine complaints to recommenda- | The quarrel was more a persona! af- 
tions which may be made as to the fair petween Havelock Wilson’ and | 
working of the customs and excise | other officials who objected to the. 
They will also advise the goY- | manner in which the former rules the | 
ernment in regard to the recasting of | membership as well as to his general 
the customs tariff and the adjustment | »ttitude to the widereLabor movement, 
of anomalies which may from time to yoth on its political and its industrial 
time occur in these tariffs, and such | side. 
action as may be necessary for assist- | 
ing and developing the industries of | of the British Trade Union movement: 
. it has reached that stage when it re- 
‘fuses to be trammeled in its devélop- | 
ment by the outworn theories of offi- 
cials who refuse to see the need: for 
change, and equally as sternly re- 
fuses to be rushed 


the Union. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


29 the United States Steel Corporation 
will put into effect another wage de- 
, }¢rease.. Day laborers will receive 30 
instead of 37 cents an hour, and other 
wages and salaries, it is said, will be 
readjusted then. The cause of the de- 
crease is said tp be low selling prices 
as compared to production costs. 


an 
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a anes 


t to be. pedaht to. bear 
After much agitation. with 
persuading: the govern- 

é a special investigation 
subject, an- “inspecting .com- 
on” was sent down from Madrid, 
‘the constitution of this commis- 
n, which was successfully declared 


“afterward that the of- 


A few days later a goyal decree was 
p 


rvation to cease, should. be 
th suspended. The decree, 


repatring and 


‘The degree set forth the arrange- 
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the Alhambra should move from 


sion of these works. It is certainly 


generally badly done, with lack of 
only fair to add, being a survival 


om previous generations’ rather than 
characteristic of the present ‘one. 
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There is evidence of a. disposition 
Oo 


contractor for repairs to the roads 


The chief 


y of Public Works in Madrid had to’ 


from its South African News Office 
PRETORIA, Transvaal—It is an- 


ti 
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STEEL WAGES AGAIN CUT 


from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—On August 
ti 


; af Engineering Craft Is Practically} 


| es the Chitédian EN eektbe special | 


trade unions are taking advantage of 
jthe opportunity which peace in the 
industrial field offers them to adjyst 
their own domestic difficulties and to 
“| developing and strengthening their 


organizations to meet the. turbulent | 
demands of their members. 


Trade Union, the amalgamation of. the 
engineering trade union is complete 
and: working satisfactorily. The dif-, 
ficulties in regard to overlapping of 
the numerous: local committees, branch 
meetings, and so forth have been Buc- 
cessfully. overcome, providing a con-} 
crete demonstration | 
those who-argued that the amalgama- 
tion of so many apparently conflict- 
ing units would lead to an organiza- 
tion cumbersome and unwieldy. 


proved to be the case,.as the recent 
negotiations in regard to wages re- 
ductions go to prove; the arguments 
on both sides of the table dealt with 
engineers,’ 
they pushed a file, swung a hammer or 


their callings were kept discreetly 
out of the discussion, so that the em- 
ployers, too, have benefited by the 
change,. resulting in a saving of time 
and temper through being saved the 
trouble of stating 


succeeding deputations. 
Electrical Workers Inconsistent 


cerning policy, the Electrical Trade 
Union at its recent annual conference 
again paid.lip service to the need fer 
amalgamation, and -doubtless -efforts 
will be exerted to the end of amal- 
gamating with the new Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. 
cent voting on this question the Elec- 
trical Trade Union, although obtaining 


to obtain the requisite number of 
votes to meet the statutory require- 
ments. 


pointment that, of al] the British 
unions, none approach the industrial 
unionist position—none shriek louder 
for amalgamation—than the Electrical 
Trade Union. Preliminary talks have 
taken place between the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and the various 
foundry workers’ unions, and it is 
quite on the cards that before many 
months are past these unions, 
gether with the electrfcal workers, 
will be found juside the i ine a ae 


Financial Obstruction» 


years ago to bring about amalgama- 
tion of the United Society of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Workers Society, and | 


the Ship Constructors and Shipwrights 
Association is not shaping itself out 
with the smoothness of the engineer- 
ing amalgamation, 


each organization. 
is being shown by the boilermakers, 
particularly on the Tyneside, 
consider that they are @ontributing 
too large a share to tha pool, 
in membership, they outnumber the 


are paying 
funds 
against £4 by the shipwrights’ society 
and £3 by the blacksmiths. 
mittee appointed to formulate rules 
and a constitution has completed its 
task, and the constituent members 
are to be asked to ratify. 
rules are in other resp 
the difficulty arising out 
of the funds will doubtless be over- 
come, as 
every other amalgamation. 
opposition on the Tyne is formidable 
enough as to threaten to seek an in- 
junction against the rules becoming 
operative. 


Seamen May Unite 


satisfactorily for the amalgamation of 
the National 
Union and the British Seafarers Union. 
It will be remembered that negotia- 


red revolutionaries within their ranks. 
The day has gone by when an? offi- 
cial, 
tis day and generation, can dominate 
the policy of the organization, particu- | 
larly in — to those matters which 


“s NTI 1 po italy iaitect tts domeatic affairal 


| Stage A iiiliiede 
The remaining ‘set of negotiations 
‘said to be maturing sweetly concern 
the stage, the efforts being directed 
to securing ‘closer. cooperation be- 
tween the Actors - Association, 
Amalgamated Musicians Union, and 
the National Association df Theatrical 
The Variety Artists Fed- 


Bish err Unit—Amalgama- 
-tion Elsewhere Progresses 4 


_.. labor correspondent 
LONDON, England—A tiumber of | © 


With the exception .of the Blectrical 


in answer. to 


Quite the reverse, however, has 


irrespective of ‘whether 


unched a plate. The technicalities of 


their case and 
ngwering objections day after day to 


Among: a host of resolutions ‘con- 
of 
During the re- 


strong majority in favor, yet. failed 


The result was surprise and disap- 


to- 


The Satbineit fib tek? about ‘two. 


to 


chiefly owing. to’ 


ontributed to the common pool by | 
Much opposition | of 


who 


as, 


ther societies combined. 

In addition to this, the boilermakers 
into the amalgamated | 
£5 per member, as. 


about 


The com- 


| angiogees, 


LONDON, 


reconciliation 


results. 


larger wisdom. 
matters nothing,” 
have said after hi 
matters is the soul of the people. 
only on the plane of spiritual zreat- 
ness, magnanimity, and generosity that 
an empire the size of ours can hold 
together.” 
It will be recalled that even after 
His Majesty’s visit to Ireland and his |. 
stirring call for peace, 
efforts at approach were beset with 
difficulty. Sir James Craig refused to 
go to Dublin to meet Mr. de Valera 
and the’ 
was considerable opposition in Ulster 


the other hand 


to other eet 


on, who complete the _ list 


theatrical organizations, are reported 
as being unfavorable to the proposals, 
but, as in other trades and callings, 
the amalgamation of the allied unions: 
invariably creates a condition that 
will ultimately compel thém to seek 
unity. within the fold. 


The growth in the membership 


the unions catering for theatrical, em- 
ployees and the prestige which they 
have been able to command in so short 
a time are among the most remarkable 
Yachievements of'modern unionism. It 
is to the credit of actors, musicians 
and others connected with their call- 
ing that they have invariably dis- 
‘played judgment and: tact in all their 
dealings with the managers ; 
their sympathy with the ideals of the 
wider Labor movement is evidenced by 
their affiliation to the Trade Union 
Congress and the Labor Party. 


SUDDEN RETURN TO 
‘PEACE IN IRELAND 
General Smuts as Reconciliatory 


Factor Advocated a Larger 
Wisdom for the Disputants 


teeter =. gt ene renee ep 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


England — Recent events 
moved so rapidly toward the welcome 
consummation of the Irish truce that 
it is desirable to keep in view the 
sequence in which they moved. And 
from whichever angle this subject is 
approached, the central fact of the 
final stage is the reconciling influence 


General Smuts. No other sin 


personality, perhaps, could have in- 
spired such complete confidence on all 
sides. 


It is since General Smuts, with 


unique experience in the forces of 
in South Africa, has 
taken a hand in this long-drawn-out 
dispute, that a new spirit has dawned 
both in England and in Ireland, lead- 
ing to immediate and most beneficent 
All through the difficult nego- 
tiations that have led to the present 
truce he has been the advocate of a 
“The size of Europe 


e is reported 
Irish ‘visit; 


Southern Unionists; 


the attempt at conciliation. 


With 
Smuts 


Mr. 


also, 


“what 
It is 


the earlier 


there 


the release from 
Mountjoy of the Sinn Fein leaders, 
Arthur. Griffith, Prof. John MacNeill, 
Alderman Staines and E. Duggan did 
much to restore Irish moderate opin- 
the difference in the amounts to be jon to faith in the government’s {n- 
tention. The moderation and restraint 
the Southern Unionists further 
cleared the path to a better under- 
standing. 


General Smuts’ Good Offices 


With all the national pride and per- 
sonal sensitiveness on both sides, the 
.prospect of Sinn Fein consenting’ to 
‘attend a conference in London seemed, 
‘however, at least doubtful. 
‘entry of General 
scruples blocked the way vanished. 
The truce was arranged. 
Valera. decided to accept the invitation 
to London to confer with the Prime! 


whatever 
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to a settlement of the Seeionk Irish | 


feud. 
"er Mr. de Valera to 


Accom 
London Arthur Bsr tag Ire- 
vice- R. :6: 


land's 
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the Lord Mayor of Dublin’ (Alder- 
man L. O'Neill), with Ernest Childers, 
author of “The Riddle of the Sands,” 
as press liaison officer. Scenes of 
great enthusiasm marked the arrival. 


of members of the delegation at Eus-. 


ton Station in London where a crowd 
of sympathizers gathered ‘to greet 
them. Similar scenes were witnessed 
in Downing Street and Whitehall, dur- 
‘ing: the first historic interview . be- 
tween Mr. Lloyd George and a de 
Valera. 


Peace Faithfully Kept 

Meanwhile, in Ireland, except for 
certain mob outbreaks in Belfast, the 
truce had been faithfully Kept and an 
almost incredible relief from ~ the 
strain of guerrilla warfare has spread 
its beneficent effects over the’ land. 
The guns have been covered with 
sacking, bonfires have been lit on the 
streets, the children. have danced 
again, and everywhere the people have 
fraternized freely with the soldiers. 

At Downing $treet the first inter- 
view between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. de Valera lasted nearly three 
hours, and although nothing definite 
was to be known as to what took 
place, both men- emerged hopefully. 
The interview was resumed at 11:30 
on the following day and Sir James 
Craig, who lad been hastily sum- 
moned-from Belfast, was received by 
the Prime Minister later in the day, 
the interview lasting over two hours. 
Immediately following. this interview 
the members of the Ulster Cabinet 
were summoned to London. 

One ather significant,event must be 
recorded: the Weekly Summary, the 
official bulletin of the frish'+ police 
and the source of untold bitterness, 
has ceased publication: Thus briefly 
has the whole policy of coercion in 
Ireland been reversed, and the stage 
rset for the exercise of reason and jus- 
tice in a conference that cannot fail, 
it is felt, to mark a critical turn in the 
history of both Ireland and England. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
ASSAILS SPECULATOR 


KINGSTON, Rhode Island—A policy 
of deflation is unjust to the farmer and 
does not answer the cry against the 
high cost of living, Howard Edwards, 
president of the Rhode Island State 
College, told 500 delegates to the meet- 
of the State Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. The protest against legitimate 
high living costs, he said, was a pro- 
test against the profiteer, who made 
1000 per cent profit on necessities of 


life, and not against legitimate prices, 
based on legitimate cost of. production. 
Deflation was planned and carried out 
with the full knowledge of the detri- 
mental effect it would have upon the 
agricultural interests. 

Mr. Edwards deplored the attitude 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, which 
provides that “the farmer can be 
financed when growing a crop but not 
to hold it off the market, for then ne | 
would be a speculator.’ 

“But,” said the sneaker, “the biatad! 
can be financed by the Federal Re- 
serve because ‘that {fs business.’”’ 

This situation, he described, was 
leaving no other alternative for the 
farmer than to load his goods on an 
overstocked market. He accused spec- 
ulators of using propaganda to force 
prices down by lowering demand, and 
after buying at low prices, to the farm- 
er’s loss, of forcing prices up and sell- 
ing at high prices. Agriculturists, Mr. 
Edwards asserted, suffered the most 
from railways; “overcapitalized and 
with overpaid officials,” who are al- 
lowed to charge excessive freight 


rates. 
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Still, the 


Ideals of Service 


HE ideals of servce \which prompted Edward Payson 
Heald to found the Heald Business College system in 


Negotiations are also proceeding / 


Sailors and Firemens 


ens in the same connection broke 


1863 guide the policies of the Heald schools of today. 
The success of Heald students is our reward for over 
half a century of striving to render a truly valuable serv- 


! : si Hiins 


it 


ice, of striving to build. the characters and intellects of 
young men and women in the way that would make them 
sucecssful fn their own interests and useful citizens in the 


interests of the nation. 


No special term beginnings. 
Day and Night Classes. 
Write for catalogue “BUSINESS” 


Heald’s Business College 


Van Ness Ave. 


and Post St. San Francisco, Caf. 


me e ENDURING QUALITY 


OF FREEMASONRY 


Institutions Unchanged in the| 
Course of World Events 


By opecial Masonic shoatviccliadiadi of The 
\ Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—Exeter has just 
been the scene of a picturesque Ma- 
sonic celebration, the centenary of 
the provincial grand lodgé of Devon- 
shire. Although the existing institu- 
tion dates only from 1820, when Hugh 
Viscount. Erbington, afterward the 
second Earl Fortescue, was the ruler, 
yet the provincial grand lodge of the 
county really. dates from 1774, but the 
records of the Province before 1820 
are lost. Among the notabilities initi- 
ated in this original grand lodge was 


Sir John Graves’Simcoe, the first Gov- 
ernor of Upper Canada. 

Of the.79 lodges now forming the 
Province the oidest is St. John the 
Baptist, Exeter, and the youngest that 
of the Tamer, St. Budeaux. St. John 
the Baptist Lodge dates from 1732. 
The warrant bears no number and 
the lodge no name but it is the oldest 
original warrant “to constitute in use 
in England.” The brethren began 
their centennial celebration by an act 
of public worship in the cathedral. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
W. F. Surtees, provincial grand chap- 
lain.~ Their old brethren, he ‘said, 
would come,from a different world 
from that which all knew today. Some 
of the departed brethren of 100 years 
ago saw the coronation of George 
III and lived during the Napoleonic 
wars in a time when England was in 
a state of upheaval and turmoil and 
in throes of change. 


A Permanent Institution 

It had been a century of ceaseless 
change; and yet among all the change» 
there were one or two permanent, 
enduring institutions and movements. 
One was -the Masonic order and its 
progress in Devon and its prosperity. 
What was the secret of its success? 
There was only one answer—the 
right spirit within, that. was the jewel 
of the order. He prayed that the old 
Masoné, looking with penetrating vis- 
ion, would recognize in the members 
of the order today the self-same spirit 
that animated and inspired them. It 
was good to be a Mason and have a 
share in that great and glorious com- 
pany, to inherit their work, share their 
spirit; but along with that inspired | 
pride let there be also that quiet con- 
fidence and thankfulness. 

At the provincial grand lodge after- 
ward the secretary, Henry Stocker, 
reported an increase of 834 subscrib- 
ing members, the total number in De- 
cember last being 8780, an increase of 
2707 during the last four years. The 
report of the provincia! grand treastrer 
was similarly satisfactory, the ac- 
counts showing a balance of £1019 in 
hand. The Fortescue Annuity Fund 
is in a sound condition, and so is the 
Devon Masonic Educational Fund, so 
that all suitable cases can be as- 
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It Is Set Forth as One of the Few! 


' Thornhill 


oman Another annuity fund ‘shows 
enough subscriptions and donations to 
constitute a recerd. ~ 


“Million” Memorial Fund 


| The provincial grand lodge of Es- 
sex has also just held its annual meet- 
ing under the presidency of the ever- 
genial Lord Lambourne, the meeting 
attracting an attendance of more than 
700 brethren. Provincia] Grand Sec- 
retary Ralling reported that. during 
the year 711 new members had been 
initiated and 372 had joined; 214 had 
resigned and 44 had been struck off 
the rolls, leaving the present mem- 
bership 6457 against 5632 last year, 
an inerease of -825. Donations of 10 
guineas each were made to two local 
‘institutions, also the same amount to 
each of the four Masonic institutions. 


The members of the West York- 
shire Royal Arch pter were ac- 
corded a mayoral reception on the oc- 
casion of their annual meeting at 
Bradford, at which the second provin- 
cial grand principal, Edward Haley, 
presided in the absence of Sir William 
Raynor. Strong support was urged 
by the chairman for the Masonic Mil- 
lion Memorial Fund. They had, he 
said, seen many peace memorials in 
many parts of the world, but the most 
impressive one passible would be a 
protetype of that temple of Solomon 
erected to commemorate a series of 
wars which had resulted in the king- 
dom having béen consolidated and 
established. King Solomon left noth- 
ing undone that would add to the 
magnificence of the structure. It was 
a classic instance of a peaceful me- 
morial.. In these days of reconstruc- 
tion and unrest, Mr. Haley said, 
members of Royal Arch Masonry can 
show in no small measure their united ~ 
witness of perpetual love—practic- 
ing the deeds of charity and working 
in a sphere where political differences 
and religious differences are unknown 
and yet look to the volume of .the 
sacred law for inspiration. 


Scottish Installation : 

More than 100 Scots assembled at 
the annual meeting ‘of the Scots Lodge 
in London to witness the installation 
of Péter T. Nairn in succession to J. 
Wylie Patterson. The menu of the 
dinner was truly Scottish, consisting 
of “appeteezers, Scots broth an’ ither 
kinds, saumon frae the Tay, with 
tatties frae Liddesdale an’ coocombers 
frae doon sooth; the haggis, deuks 
frac Aylesbury, and new pease and 
tatties, sparrygrass frae Evesham, 
an’ strawberries with ice frae Och- 
nagar.” 

The seating capacity of the Guild- 
hall at Windsor was taxed to its ut- 
most at the annual meeting of ‘the 
provincia] grand lodge of Berkshire, 
at which Provincial Grand Master J. 
Morland presided. Sir 
Frederick Dyson, provincial secretary, 


j 


put forward a scheme, which was 
adopted, whereby every member of the 
Province contributed sixpence a quar- 
ter‘to the scheme for the erection of 
the new home for Freemasonry in 


He reported that at the ‘end of De- 
cember last the 30 lodges in the 
Province had an aggregate net mem- 
bership of 1794, excluding duplications 
where members belong to more than 
one lodge, being an increase of 198 
in the year. Since then one lodge has 


been added to the list. 
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_ BOARDING SCHOOL | 


| Fully Aécredited. 431 Harvard, N., Seattle, Wa. | 
College Preparatory, Post Graduate and 
Finishing School. 
rten Training Course, with Diploma. 
fiolin, Voeal, Conversational French 
Cap. 1663. 
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Engineering 
and Auto Mechanics 


MOST THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 

school in all Hngineering and Voca- 
tional Sclences——offering complete courses 
in ONE HAL? the time usually required 
by Universities. 3 


Elimination of non-essential subjects: in- 
tensified and individual instruc- 
tion enables us to effect this saving of 
time. Well equipped shops, laboratories 
and field instruments. 


Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 


Courses in: 
and Machine 


and Mining Engineering, 
Shop, 

Actual enginecring work done by students. 
Opportunities to earn board and lodging. 


Address 


\Polytechnic College of Engineering 


18th and Madison Sts. Oakland, Calif. 
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Affiliated with the 
Michigan State Normal College 


For the Training of Com’l Teachers 
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Com’l Schools 
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Our New Method Typewriting Course 
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VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


| For Young Women Box J, Roanoke, Va. 
| One of the jeading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the 
| Valley of Virginia, famed for ma 


‘beauty of scener oo 
| College Courses. lusic, A rt, 
t Science, Athietics, oe ae ge the difection of 
European and American instructors. Students 
| from 82 States. For Hpi address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 

Gertrude Harris Beatwaieke Vice-Prea, 
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secures you permanent employment 
as Stenographer, Typist, Filing Clerk, 
Secretary or Teacher. 

Fali term opens for 2ist year “Sept. 


15. Secure your seat now before al) 
\are assigned. 


1386 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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BARNBROOK 
COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL 


87 Weybosset Street, Swarts Building, 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 
20th Year Begins Sept. 6 


Teachers of 19 Years’ Experience 


in this school, the limited number of students 
received, individual attention to each student, 
and the success of its graduates, make it cer- 
tain that the student will obtain the right 
training as Private Secretary, Stenographee, 
Bookkeeper or Acconntaant. 
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} By special correspondent of The Christian 
‘ Science Monitor . ~ ‘y 
PARIS, France—At no period since) 
to understand French foreign policy. 
If one is perfectly candid, there seems 
to be no considered policy. This is 


The a transition period, and France ha» 


‘not yet found her.way. There are op- 


safeguard our own vital in- 
the Pacific, 
any competition in naval arma- 
between the Pacific powers. Al! 
tatives of the Empire: 
that our standpoint on these 
should be communicated 
plete frankness to the United 
apan and China, with the ob- 
securing an exchange of views 
l lead to more formal dis- 
ussion. conference.. The *Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affiairs ac- 
rdingly held conversations last week 
with the American and Japanese am- 
bassadors and the Chinese Minister, at 
which he communicated to them the 
views of the Imperial Cabinet, and 
asked in turn for the views of their 
respective governments. He expressed 
at these conversations a very strong 
hope that this exchange of views 


lai 


a conference on the problems of 
the Pacific and the Far East. 


Mr. Harding's Initiative 

“The views of the President of the 
United States were made public by the 
American Government. Mr. Harding 
has taken the momentous step of 
inviting the powers to a conference on 
the limitation of armaments, to be held 
in Washington in the near future, and 
he also suggests a preliminary meet- 


Ing on Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions between the powers most directly 
interested in the peace ‘and welfare of 
the great region,- which is assuming 
the first importance in international 
affairs. I need not say that we welcome 
with the utmost pleasure President 
Harding’s wise and courteous initia- 
tive. In saying this I know that I 
oo Sent 

s for such a lead. I am confident 
House will esteem it as an 


will whole-heartedly wish it success. 
I need hardly say that no effort will 
be lacking to make it so on the part 
of the British Empire, which shares 
to the full the liberal and progressive 
spirit inspiring it. 

“Let me add only one word as to the 


gathering of the imperial conference 
in Downing Street. I venture to say 
that the action that we have taken 
could not have been taken in so 
prompt, effective, and unanimous 
a fashion but for the intimate per- 
sona] consultation between the prime 
ministers of the Empire and the rep- 
resentatives of India which the gather- 
ing has enabled us to enjoy. We have 
taken counsel together without re- 
serve. With this result before us, I 
need not elaborate the ‘inestimable 
value of that intimate collaboration in 
the conduct of the Empire's affairs.” 

In reply to a question as to whether 
China would be treated as a sovereign 
st@te and her representatives left to 
give the decision of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment without the interference of 
any other Asiatic power, the Prime 
Minister stated that China will be 
treated as what she is—an indepen- 
dent power. 


LETTER FROM ARCTIC 


EXPLORER RECEIVED |: 


AUGUSTA, Maine—Governor Bax- 
ter has received an undated letter fron, 
Capt. Donald B. MacMillan, the Arc- 
tic explorer, now on an expedition to 
Baffin Land, in which he states that 
he has reached what may be called 


“IT have taken on the last provisions 
and fresh water and am now await- 
ing weather to clear before proceed- 
ing northward to Hopedale, the first 
Eskimo settlement,” wrote Captain 
MacMillan. “The Bowdoin is proving 
to be a wonderful sea boat. Had her 
going the other day with sea rail}: 
under and fore rigging cutting every 
wave.” , 


¢| Posing forces, opposing ideas, and the 

policy which results from the' con- 
flict of ideas,. of prejudices and of 
sentiments is contradictory and enig- 
matic. 


‘When one is puzzled to know what 


are the guiding lines of French policy 
it is perhaps not only the easiest but 
the truest course. to conclude that 
there is in fact no reasoned policy. At 
least there is only one truly logical 
-|one, But it is held by a group which, 
while influencing the natural policy, 
cannot altogether control it. There 
is a section of political thought and 
feeling to which Pertinax may be re- 
garded as giving the best and most 
consistent. expression, 
treat Germany as a nation which is 
down and must be kept down at all 
costs, which would have France pro- 
claim her independence of English 
politicians, which would make use of 
the forces which France possesses and 
seize without hesitation -the 
basin or anything else which is con- 
sider 
4nd p 


which would 


Ruhr 


essential to French security 
perity. 
This school scoffs at all the human- 


itarian or so-called humanitarian doc- 
trines which have been preached, first 
by: Mr. Wilson and then by Mr. Lloyd 
George, though Mr. Lloyd George’s 
humanitarian opinions are suspected 
to have a commercial] flavor—and 
then by all. kinds of people who} 
would put fair play for Germany in 
the forefront of their program and 
who are conderned 
notions such as that of the League of 
Nations. 
ist. It is a believer in purely material- 
istic methods. 
idealism. 
and it is not -over-scrupulous in its 
methods when the future of France 
is at stake. 
whether the word 
rightly applied, and in this case it 
gt surely be better to say that 
this 


Small but Influential 


with idealistic 
This school is frankly real- 
It has little use for 
It pins its. faith in force 


It is always questionable 
imperialistic is 


party is rather nationalist. 


The group which has thus been 


destribed is probably comparatively 
small, but it is influential, and in the 
army and in the diplomatic corps it 
has its convinced adherents. 
while those who are frankly and -con- 
sistently nationalist in this narrow 
sense are not numero 
are more or. less accept 
They have a good deal of power in the 
Chamber. 
siderable 
They are logical and they know what 
they want. 
vaguely accepted by the majority, it 
is at any rate cided by the natural 
hostility that persists against Ger- 
many and the sentiment of distrust, 
not to say fear, that prevails. 
clearly if France is to adopt an attitude 
of persistent antagonism toward Ger- 
many there must sooner or later be 
real resistance on the part of Ger- 
many.” A war of revanche would seem 
to be inevitable. 
this fact causes some Frenchmen 
sometimes to favor a ruthless policy 
and sometimes to favor a policy of rap- 
prochement. 
seems to be at present in danger of 
falling between the two stools. 
adopts neither one policy nor the 
other. -Yet it is becoming increasingly 
clear that France is destined to have 
Germany either as an 
enemy Or aS an economically. France 
is not yet able to choose between the 
alternatives; sometimes she leans in 
one direction and then suddenly, ap- 
pparently without any particular rea- 
son, in the opposite one. 


But 
their ideas 
fairly widely. 


They can exercise con- 
pressure on all ministers. 


If their thesis is only 


Quite 


The recognition of 


Unfortunately, Francé 


She 


implacable 


It is this oscillation which makes it 


impossible to foresee what is going to 
happén in Europe. Recent events have 
been particularly illuminating in the 
ease that they Nave served to make 
darkness visible. First, Mr. Briand an- 
nounced qa policy of coercion and 
indeed applied. sanctions. 
made no use of the class which’ he 
had called up for-the army, and for- 
mally 
which he himself denounced as useless 
and dangerous. 
monials to the W&th Ministry and 
and 
many was sincere and of good faith. 
Profiting by the better feeling which 
had been thus cultivated he encour- 
aged what may be called the Loucheur 
policy—that is the policy of economic 
accords and cooperation. 


Then he 


abandoned the Ruhr policy, 
Then he gave testi- 


endeavored to show that Ger- 


And then, when an agreement about 


| the repair of the devastated north 
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of the commercial, accords; 
quarrel was begun with Eng- 


tainly secured Germany large rights. 
How are these strange fluctuations cf 


to these questions cannot be given 
dogmatically. There is, indeed, much 
that is absolutely inexplicable, much 
that must ‘confound the closest ob- 
server. 4 


Dial Policy Manifest 

That there exists at the same time 
@ policy of rapprochement and a 
policy of coercion, cannot be disputed. 
But why is one at a given moment 
in the ascendant, and why at another 
moment does the other prevail? One 
is inclined to reply that there is no 
reason, that the erratic course pursued 
is the outcome of what may loosely 
be called accident. 

Of course, in the general scheme of 
French policy there is a special place 
for Poland, which is regarded as the 


buttress against Russia and the 
watchdog placed over Prussia. France 
has without reserve placed Poland in 
the category of those nations which 
can do no wrong. There is a tendency 
to make a rigid classification, but 
often nations are transfered from one 
category to the other. Thus Greece, 
which at one time could do no wrong, 
has been put-in«the category of na- 
tions which can do nothing right. The 
opposite process has taken place in 
respect of Turkey. England for the 
moment is in the category of nations 
which do wrong things, while America 
does everything right. These classi- 
fications are, of course, rather sim- 
plistés. But while French conceptions 
are thus subject to change, the French 
conception of Poland as France’s 
soldier remains fixed. For political 
and doubtless for economic reasons 
France had to support Poland against 
Germany; there is no mystery in that, 
but there is some mystery in the 
change of attitude generally toward 
Germany. 

There are, of course, always plenty 
of ostensible causes, but there are 
often no causes that can really be 
regarded as adequate. But, neverthe- 
less, in spite of the fluctuations, in 
spite of the zigzagging, Franco-Ger- 
man relations are improving, though 
temporarily worsened. It may prop- 
erly be declared that the real cur- 
rent, the current which will ultimately 
prevail, seems to be the current which 
makes for economic rapprochement 
and some measure of collaboration. 
Only in that direction can Buropean 
stability be found, and most thinking 
men in France, including, it may be 
presumed, Mr. Briand, recognize that 
sooner or later the attitude of antag- 
onism must cease, in the interests not 
only of France but of Europe. 


FUNDS RAISED TO 
KEEP BOYS AT LAKE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota — 
Figures compiled here show that an 
aggregate of 320 Sioux Falls boys this 
season enjoyed camp life at Lake 
Madison, a summer resort north of 
Sioux Falls, with the aid of funds 


ferred Press Service 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—It has been an- 
nounced by the Colonial Office that the 
Pacific Cable Board has decided, in 
order to improve the cable communi- 


cations of the Empire, to reinstate 
practically the whole of the deferred 
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“I stood not long ago ica 
ing room of a great New York daily; 


-with its 30 desks, each with its pri- 
the world, several supplying Canada 


press service between the United King-  gharg 


dom and Canada on the one hand, and 
Australasia the other. This wel- 
come intelligence will mean a substan- 
tial advance in the development of a 
phrase much used by imperiatisis, 
“Empire communications,” the im- 
provement and extension of which are 
tef such importance in helping to weld 
the Empire into one harmonious 
whole. 

Against this good news must be set, 
unfortunately, the 100 per cent in- 
crease in postal charges on circulars 
and other ‘printed matter, including 
newspapers sent from the United 
Kingdom abroad, with the possible ex- 
ception of Canada. The increase is 
not, of course, actuated by any po- 
litical significance, but is imposed 
solely for revenue-raising purposes; 
but the effect will be the same, no 
matter what the motive for the imposi- 
tion. The matter formed a subject 
for. discussion by the Imperial Cabinet. 


Disadvantage Seen 

Mr. Massey, the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, said that he was‘ very 
reluctant to criticize the methods by 
which the mother country proposed to 
increase her revenue, but he thought 
that it was unwise to place newspa- 
pers, books and other printed matter, 
going from the United Kingdom to 
other parts of the Empire, at a dis- 
advantage as compared with similar 
publications emanating Trom foreign 
countries. He wag of opinion that it 
was very important that nothing 
should be done to weaken the ties of 
the colonies with the United Kingdom. 
It may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that the United States is now 
sending printed matter to Australia at 
the rate of 1 cent for two ounces. 
Though there is a loss on carriage on 
these terms, it is claimed that the 
propaganda value pays America well. 
These increased postal rates, and the 
possible dangerous effect on Empire 
communications, is another illustra- 
tion of the necessity for taking very 
wary steps in imposing new taxation 
or charges which at first sight would 
not appear to have any bearing onan 
issue broader than the mere raising of 
money. 

Another amd far-reaching aspect of 
facility and rapidity of communica- 
tion—and this from the international 
point of view-—-is the opportunity 
which they offer for the exchange and 
assimilation of views between coun- 
tries and the clearing away of many 
misunderstandings thereby. The bet- 
ter feeling thus engendered must in- 
evitably have its beneficial effect on 
the absorbing-and paramount ques- 
tion of world disarmament. If, then, 
the effect on international relations is 


ductive of' mutual sympathy and es- 
teem would be improved communica- 
tions within the Empire? 


Room for Improvement of News 


In this connection the views of 
Keith Murdoch, a well-known imperial 
publicist, are of much interest. He 
said that there was great need for 
improving the supply of news to the 
‘outer dominions. They could not be 


so advantageous, Row much more pro- | 


livered news daily.”: | . 

W. M. Hughes, speaking on the same 
subject, also emphasized the necessity 
for getting a better news service to 
the outlying parts of the Empire, and 
declared that the present state of 
things was a menace to the imperial 
connection. Mr. Hughes added. that 
his was nto mean part of the Empire, 
and Australia depended for news on 
a cable service over which stood a 
guardian with a sword of. flame, and it 
was only with difficulty that the least 
message was passed. With the pres- 
ent cable charges he asked how it was 
possible to keep before the people of 
the Empire a fair presentation of what 
Britain stands for. 


Australia Done an Injustice 

Mr. Hughes finished his remarks by 
saying: “If I forgot all my 40 years 
in Australia, and saw the Common- 
wealth through the spectacles of an 


attenuated and emasculated cable serv- 
ice, I should look upon it as a coun- 
try of desolation and despair; a coun- 
try which persisted in living when by 
every law it should have been de- 
stroyed; but that is not Australia. The 
way to improve the situation is to have 
cheaper cables.” ; , 

Australia has expressed gratifica- 
tion that her representative at the Ini- 
perial Cabinet, Mr. Hughes, recognized 
the importance of more effective and 
more rapid and regular means of com- 
munication between Australia and Eu- 
rope. The mail service between the 
mother country\and Australia has also 
been very bad recently, and it is stated 
that owing to interruptions the Com- 
monwealth had been partially cut off 
from England for two or three weeks. 
There is no doubt that the mail serv- 
ice between the two countries has 
since the war been very unsatisfactory, 
though it is hoped that a partial im- 
provement will be brought about when 
the new contract with the Orient Line 
takes effect in September. 

The unity of the Empire is to a 
great extent dependent upon the fa- 
cilities for rapid and cheap commun- 
ication, and the words of Mr. Lloyd 
George in this connection are worth 
quoting. Be said, when addressing 
the Imperial Cabinet: “We agree with 
‘our colonia] comrades of the domin- 
‘ions that all this unity is worth con- 
'eerted effort, even if that effort at 
the outset costs us something. The 
federation of free commonwealths is 
worth making some sacrifice for. One 
never knows when its strength will 
be essential to the great cause of 
‘human freedom, and that is priceless.’ 
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PRIDE 
i | Goeth before a fall; but pride in your savings 
’ | account goes before a rise—in position. Build 
‘| an account here that you can be prqud of and 


| you build your success at the sanre time. 


Humboldt Savings Bank 


Founded 1869 
Street near Fourth Street 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


**Your ambition—a bank account; 
Our ambition—your account.’’ 


Sovinge.- Gasceeerter ca seh- 
fe Deposit Vaults ‘ 


f 
| 4 
} 783 Market 
j SAN 


raised here for the’ purpose. 

Each of the boys spent 10 days at | 
the lake in a real vacation, whereas | 
withdut the fund many of the boys 
would: have been unable to go tothe 
camp. 

At the close of the boys’ camping 
season on September 2 all the camp’ 
equipment will be brought back to 
Sioux Falls and stored here, for use 
next summer, when it is planned to 
conduct similar camps for boys. Per- 


manent grounds have been arranged | = 
for at Lake Madison, and they were |= 
highly improved by the boy campers |= 
this season, ‘making them ideal for |= 


camping and recreation purposes. 


Treasure House | 
of Oriental and 
European Art 
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Chinese Porcelains 
Brocades-Tapestries 
Bronzes-Lacquers _| 


Oriental Jewelry 
Exclusive Kimonos 
Mandarin Coats 
Interior Decorations 


Fine Furniture 

Designed‘and made in our oton Studios } 

Also Antique and Imported 
Furniture 


Lampe + Objects of Art 
Cup 
Gump 


, 
S&G.GumpCo | SanFrancisen,. } 
246-266 Post St. Califormia | 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Douglas 2100 


I. Magnin 
Fall F 


& Co. ‘New 
ashions 


Prove Half-Century-Old 
: Principles 


“It is the 1. Magnin & Cc 0. policy to provide 
only the best merchandise procurable but 
at always the lowest possible prices.” 


It has always been our aim to offer only that merchan- 
dise which. will give satisfaction to the purchaser. 
The new season’s merchandise is much lower in 
price. Good, dependable apparel can now be had 
at a low pricing. Women can wear better clothes 
at far less than the accustomed cost. Reliable, 
approved, high-quality apparel is now within the 
reach of the most modest income. ‘ 


The fact that a garment is in our store is 
. guarantee of its quality. 
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brothers’ apology, : 

loyally endeavoring to save the broth- 

ers. The line of argument is that 

the apology was only made to their 

friends and in no way to a “treacher- 

government.” None the less the 
was offered to all who re- 


“}quired it, a category in which the gov- 


ernment clearly falls, as otherwise it 
had definitely stated that criminal 
proceedings would have been taken: — 
The true test will be the character 
of the brothers’ future speeches. The 
Viceroy’s statement at the Chelmsford 
Club was perfectly plain; Mr. Ghandi’s 
have borne the appearance of embar- 
rassment. In his journal, Young In- 
dia, in reply to a correspondent said 
by Mr. Ghandi to be ‘one of the chief 
non-cooperators, Mr. mings avers 
that the Viceroy drew his tion to 
certain passa in the speeches on 
which the latter at once said that he 
would get them to make a statement 
and that Lord Reading never men- 
tioned the question of arrest or prose- 
cution, The matter is one of motive; it 
was common knowledge often referred 
to by extremist leaders themselves that 
their arrest was likely: the only thing 
new was the official confirmation by 
the government coupled with a stern 
warning. 

The correspondent had in effect ac- 
cused Mr. Ghandi of selling the non- 
cooperation pass and of bargaining 
with the Viceroy to save the Ali 
brothers. He referred to a violent ex- 
tremist .who for recently justifying 
violence on.the person of a deputy 
commissioner and for advocating at- 
tacks on Europeans in general was at 
Allahabad sentenced to transportation 
for life and asked why he and other less 
well known and more innocent offend- 
ers had not also been given a chance 
by ‘making an apology. He - added, 
and the feeling is shared by many 
others who have little or no sympathy 
with non-cooperation, that the leaders 
remain immune while the “small fry” 
go down to prison. Mr. Ghandi re- 
plies that to him the important point 
is to keep their movement unsullied 
by securing a repudiation of violent 
sentiments. “A non-cooperator may 
not bargain for personal safety. [If 
he bargains for safety or liberty he 
compromises his whole case.” If the 
Ali brothers were to be arrested to- 
morrow he would still justify the 
apology. Finally he added that “the 
whole of India at present is a prison 
house. A slave must continually rise 
against his slavery and be locked up 
in his master’s cell for his rebellion. 
The cell door is the door to freedom. 
It was in the prison of South Africa 
that I had leisure and “peace from 
strife and struggle.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


sure and dine 


Mod Pri 
Splendid Music 


ay mart Apparel 
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and Illisses 


Style and Quality 
Without Extra 
_) SAN FRANCISCO 


A. FALVY 
ANTIQUES 


S78-560 Sutter Street. San Francisce 
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H. S. Crocker Co., Inc. 


Stationers | Engravers 
565-571 Market Street 


San Franciseo 


HALLAWELL SEED CO. 


Store: 258 Market St. 7 
Nursery: Green St., cor. Van Mess Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Seeds Plants Bulbs 


MacRorie-McLaren Co. : 
We specialize in landscape develop- 
ment on Country Estates, Public 
Parks and School Grounds. 


141, Powell $t., San .rancisc; Frese Douglas 4442 
Warserles, Ses'Metes Phowe Sas Mateo 1902, 


E. Candevan & Co. 


FIRST CLASS 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 6571  Establichea 1864 


E. B. RICE 


IMPORTED AND ORIGINAL 
MODEL HATS, FURS 
AND NOVELTIES 


Catalogue mailed free on application 


822 POST STREET 4 SAN FRaNcIsCE 


ART RATTAN WORKS 


“Built for Everlasting Service” 
Everything for the Home of Wicker 


, ‘475 Sutter St.. San Francisco 
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THE “GHILDREN'S: PAGE. — 
"7 respons. - a , ee ” | 
. Ratahows, in. chords, aud then ons 
of them added, “Nurse has just cut 
us Off Priscilla’s white muslin dress.” 

All the buttons who had been shut 
away in the box wanted to hear the 
néws and every one asked questions 
at once: , 

Are the cherries ripe yet? 

Who won the tennis match? 

How did Dorothy Grace get on with 
her geography examination? 

Did they ever find the slipper the 
puppy hid in the coal bin? 

The Rainbows did their best to sat- 
isfy every one but at last Black Bill, 
who thought ‘of a lot of things, said: 

“What we need is a newspaper, 
bringing us all the news while we're 
shut away in here. We might call it 
the Button’s Bye-Opener or News, 
Buttonholed or. the Buttons’ Free 
Press.” | 

“Don’t talk of pressing,” said the 
button from daddy’s best coat, “it’s tod 
hot a job, every time our suit went to 
| be pressed we got a regular Turkish 
bath.” 

He had started on his favorite sub- 
ject and there’s no telling how long 
he could have gone on talking, but 
just at that moment nurse picked up 
the button box to put it away in a 
drawer, and she shook it so much 
that every button was kept busy say- 
ing to his neighbor, “Excuse me,” “I 
beg your pardon,” “Pray forgive me,” 
“Don’t mention it.” Even the waist- 
coat button could not find time to think 
of anything else. 
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peteike ‘away to the big spice bush. 
Here she stopped, then called de- 
lightedly: ee 4 

“Dad, come and see how far these 
ants came, without street cars or 
autos, on their own little legs. See, 
they are carrying away crumbs of 
the sugar cookies I was eating here 
yesterday. I didn’t know I was set- 
ting a table for them. Do ants like 
sugar?” 

“I am very sure they do. Sdéme day 
I will show you the big ants’ nest in 
the garden. See what else you can 
find here.” 

“Buzz-zz-z2!” said something 
sharply in Dot’s ear. 

“How you startled me, Mr. Bumble- 
bee,” said Dot. “There are no 
flowers here, so it can be no place 
for you.” 

The bumblebee fiew to the chimney 
corner. Here he suddenly disap- 
peared. In a moment, out he came 
and circled around Dot and Dad be- 
fore going off. | 

“Why, Dad, has it really a home 

there?” ‘ 
“Yes,” said Dad. “It and its mates 
are going in and out. all the time. 
There is one. It is a good home spot 
because the rain seldom reaches the 
corner. I have no doubt they have 
a little cave home just under the 
ground, all lined with wax. See the 
little opening under this stone, and 
the mosslike fiber over and around 
~ ee nest must be just back 
oO . 


Cherry Ripe 

When Geoffrey Rymell went to a 
new boarding school he was delighted 
to hear that the summer vacation was 
in June and July instead of August. 

“Where are we going for the holi- 
days this year?’ he asked his mother 
when she motored to see him at the 
haif-term. : 

“Grandma has sent us a pressing 
invitation to Sunnyhill.”’ 

“Hurrah!” cried Geoffrey. “I’ve 
always wanted to stay there in June, 
and before this I have been at school.” 

At the commencement of the holi- 
days Geoffrey and hie little trother 
Richard and his sister Doris went with 
their mother a long journey by train 
into a pretty part of Kent where Mrs. 
Rymell’s mother had a farm. It was 
a large estate, and quite a third of 
it was an orchard of cherry trees. 
Grandma was at the station with 
Charlie, the horse that Geoffrey loved 
to drive, and she gave the reins to her 
grandson as soon as they turned off 
the highroad into the lane that led to 
Sunnyhill. It was. beautiful, sunny 
weather, and the hedgerows were gay 
with sweet wild roses. 

“Are the cherries ripe yet, Grand- 
ma?” asked Richard. 

“Not quite, my dear; but another 
week of weather like this will make 
them ready for gathering. Do you 
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S t ' ‘Was there ever a little girl who did 
9; mot love doll-house things? And do 
| boys like anything better than build- 


| sturdy, paste onto a sheet of smooth 


ifioor wondering what in the world to 


ito enter, so of course they got in. 


thinking ; 
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For the Doll’s House 


ing? Maybe boys can build a fire- 
place even better than girls, but per- 
haps they would not play with it as 
long when finished. 

Many little home plans are started 
right around the family hearth, so 
here is a fireplace for the doll folks. 
It has a pretty tiled mantle with a 
beveled shelf above, brick hearth and 
chimney sides that bend back to the 
blazing log fire. 

To make this fireplace firm and 


wrapping paper before cutting. When 
dry cut all heavy outside jines. Dent 
every dotted line before bending by 
marking over with the back of a knife 
blade held along your ruler. Paste 
every flap and hold till dry. 


Susanna and John 


Peggy and Ruth were very busy 
playing at dolls, while John was rid- 
ing, and Susanna was sitting on the 


do next. Suddenly she called out: 

“Oh, John, look at the sunset; I’m 
going off to see it.” 

“Come along,” said John, “I’m com- 
ing with you, I’m going to ride.” 

They went off to the window, and 
Susanna called to a beautiful white 
bird which was just passing. It 
stopped and then she got onto his 
back, and the pair went off together, 
she on her bird, and John on his horse, 
side by side, and up and up, on and 
on to the land of the flaming sunset. 

After a time they came to the place 
where everything is white like the 
snow, the land of fleecy clouds. 

Then they passed through the land 
of gray and primrose, till at last they 
got to the end of their journey, and 
arrived at the famous land of the 
flaming sunset. 

Once at their destination, they gave 
up their steeds and dismourfted to gaze 
at the orange-colored lake, rippling so 
smoothly and gently at their feet. 

It seemed as though they could 
never have seen anything so lovely. 
Everything was bathed in gold. 
Orange-colored boats rocked idly close 
to their feet, as though inviting them 


And just as they were looking for 

, 16 goldfish suddenly appeared on 

the surface of the water, and drew 

their boats along with golden ribbons, 
which they held in their mouths. 

All around them was touched by the 


color. 
the fiery ball of the sun which hung 
like a huge, golden globe in the sky. 

Then, so gradually as to be almost 
i ptible, the gold became paler, 
the lake became a fainter lemon color, 
and the mountains pale shadows. Sud- 
denly Susanna called out: 

“Oh. John, Twilight has crept out 
of the mountains while we weren’t 
now we must be ever so. 

be caught napping 
want to find the cave 
her blue veils. 
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A fireplace for the doll’s house 


keeps the stars tucked away, too, and 
if we are very quick Wwe might just 
eatch her taking them out, and see how 
she hangs them up in the sky. She 
might, perhaps, even let us help her.” 

John was delighted, and the gold- 
fish responded instantly and drew 
their boats into a grotto which was 
the very color of the shimmering blue. 
The water was so clear you could see 
deep down into it, and it was always 
blue. The rocks, too, were all the 
same marvelous color and looked as 
though they were carved with flashing 
sapphires. 

But though the cave seemed filled 
with a soft shining radiance, nowhere 
could they see any stars, though they 
looked everywhere to see if they could 
see their little beds, or any boxes with 
a light glimmering through the cracks; 
then they would have known the stars 
were inside. 

“We must be too late after all,” 
sighed John; so the fishes drew their 
beats out into the lake again. 

Then—instead of the flaming sun— 
they found thousands and thousands of 
sparkling stars, lighting up the deep, 
deep blue of the sky, and reflected 
like diamonds on the rippling surface 
of the lake. 

Just at that moment Peggy qalled to 
John and Susafina: 

“Oh, Susanna, do stop telling John 
that story, and come and play dolls 
with us. We have thought of such 
a lovely game, and we do so want you 
both to join in.” 

So that was the end of their jour- 
ney to the land of the flaming sunset. 


Nature’s Store 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Nature’s store is open! 

Oh, who will come and buy? 

A stock in trade is well displayed, 
The prices are not high. 

Just listen and I’ll tell you 

Some things I chanced to see 
When I stepped down to purchase 
Some Blue Flax recently. 


The grocery department 

For one’s attention begs 

With Milkweed and plump “cheeses,” 
With yellow Butter-and-Eggs. 

For frisky, chattering squirrels, 

Lest they should be forlorn, 

I noticed at one counter 

A stock of Squirrel Corn. 


There’s Catnip for the kittens, 

And Bee-balm for the bees. 
Foxgloves are seldom called for, 
Though fine varieties. 

There’s Bedstraw for the household, 
Biue Flax and Indigo; pees 
And Painted Cups at table, 

With a Pitcher Plant, you know. 


Or if you wish for clothing, 

A Ladies’ Smock might suit; 

Queen Anne’s Lace may be mended 
With yellow Goldthread root. 

Blue Skullcaps, Dutchman's Breeches, 
And Quaker Bonnets fair 

Were several attractions 

The day I happened there. 


Small boys are not forgotten. 

Low shelves Dame Nature fills 
With Arrowheads and Rockets, 
With Shooting Stars and Squills. 
Wild Paintbrush waits the artist, 
Bright Blue Flags tempt the breeze. 
Just look about in Nature's store,— 


see where she 


She guarantees to please! 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


In the Chimney 
Corner 


The great chimney was built on the 
outside of Dot’s house. It rose far 
above the sloping roof. Dot loved to 
watch the smoke curling out of the 
top in cold weather. On winter nights 
sparks from the wood fire came shoot- 
ing out, to sparkle for a moment in 
the frosty air. Dot called them her 
winter fireflies. 

Now, in summer, the chimney rose 
cool and distant against the deep blue 
of the sky. Jt was very pretty, espe- 
cially when the great rambler rose 
bush was a mass of bloom. Under 
the bush, and in the corners made by 
the chimney and the house, the soil 
was very dry and dusty. 

Dad had cut the grass arouhd the 
house, Now he was making the chim- 
ney corner clean and trim. Dot came 
and dropped on the ground beside 
him. 

“What a dusty spot!” she said. “I 
am sure, Dad, this is one spot where 
there are no garden folks. Why, it 
is a little desert.” She picked up a 
handful of the dry soil. 

“It is dry, but~—look beside 
hand, Dot.” 

“Where? Oh, I see!” cried Dot, 
looking down. “It’s a little armadillo 
insect—and there’s another and an- 
other. They are so dusty they are 
hard to see. It is funny to find them 
here when I generally find them under 
boards in damp spots.” 

She picked up three of the tiny 
gray, many-legged insects. At once 
they rolled themselves into such tight 
balis it was hard to see where their 
heads were. 

“But Dad, do you suppose the gar- 
den folks really like this place?” asked 
Dot. 

Dad smiled. “Suppose you look 
very, very closely. I have seen some 
interesting garden folks while I have 
worked here.” 

Dot leaned over and looked and 
looked. At last she touched Dad’s 
arm and pointed to the house wall. 

“There is one. See that tiny black 
and yellow fellow on the wall. His 
legs are in bunches—one, two, eight. 
Why, it’s a spider. But, see, he goes 
sideways like a crab.” 

“Some people call him the crab 
spider. He is the garden folks’ land 
crab.” 

Dot watched the odd little creatures 
crawl about, going sifleways, and back« 
ward, and every way except straight 
ahead. Then, really interested, she 
began to hunt for other garden 
folks, 

“Tl take it back, Dad,” she cried 
after a moment, “here are lots of 
garden people. See these tiny, dirt- 
colored ants. They are going in and 
out of that wall-crack. They must 
live there. They are going and com- 
ing alomg one patH, and some seem 
to be bringing something home.” 

“Follow their path and see what 
you find,” said Dad. . , 

Watching carefully, Dot crawled on 
her hands and knees out from the 
corner and from under the rose bush. 
Through the grass she went more 
slowly, it was so hard to see the ants. 


your 


They led her half the length of the | 


But Dot had stopped listening. Her 
head was close to the ground and she 
was fingering something. 

“Dad, it really is! Here is one of 
the folks'I never saw before in our 
garden. It is a real snail like the 
picture in my reader. 

She picked it up to show to Dad. 
Its shell was as big round as a half 
dollar, but the shell was all there 
was to see. 

“Dad,” said Dot, “the shell is spiral 
like the pjctures, but the snail] has 
gone away.” : 

“He has simply shut his door, Like 
the turtle, hé takes his’ house around 
with him, See, there is a soft filling 
to the opening. Watch when I place 
it on a leaf.” ’ 

Dot watched and watched, but noth- 
ing happened. She had begun to watch 
the bumblebees again when Dad 
touched her arm. The little soft spot 
was opening down. The odd, somewhat 
formless head was appearing. Sud- 
denly two little horns were stuck out, 
and the snail began to move very 
slowly under its shell. When Dad 
touched the horns, they were drawn in, 
only to be immediately stuck out again. 
If one was touched, it drew that in, 
without moving the other. Dad said 
they seemed to act like fingers and 
eyes to him. 

“What does he eat?’ asked Dof, as 
the snail crept ever so slowly off the 
leaf and across the earth to the chim- 
ney. “My! doesn’t he move slowly?’ 
she added. | 

Dad laughed. “He may be the slow- 
est creature in the garden, but. TI think 
he eats faster than he moves. He is 
fond of roses and likes some garden 
truck also.” 

At that moment the dinner bell rang. 
Dot scrambled to her feet saying, “We 
will come again, Dad. There have been 
lots of interesting little garden folks 
in this tiny desert.” 


The Rainbow Buttons 


Priscilla had named them the Rain- 
bow Buttons when first she saw them 
stitched on to a card with a piece of 
silver paper behind them te make 
them look more beautiful. They were 
a family of six pearl buttons and 
when the light caught them they 
shone with all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Priscilla’s mother had bought 
them and she sewed them on to 
Priscilla’s new dress—one on each 
cuff and the other four in single file 
down the middie of the back, like 
ducks crossing the road. 

After a time the dress wore out, 
as dresses will, and at last nurse took 
her big scissors and clipped off the 
six buttons and dropped them into 
her button box—the one with the pic- 
ture of Humpty Dumpty on the lid. . 

Now if Priscilla or Dorothy Grace 
had put those > aaa in the box they 
would have taken care to do it prop- 
erly and to introduce the Rainbow | 
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The Party 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The trees are giving a party, I think; 
The peach tree wears a gown of pink, 
The cherry tree is in fluffy white 
Frim tip to toe; she’s lovely quite. 
The apple tree wears pink with green, 
In creamy robe the plum tree’s seen. 
In fact quite all the trees are dressed 
In their very, very best. 

The invitations are sent out 

By every breeze. I’ve not a doubt 
The guests will be most glad to come. 
I hear a distant, happy hum; 

And now the gracious, dainty trees 
Are welcoming the honey bees. 


Birds in a Garden 


What a lot of interesting things 
you can see in even a tiny back gar- 
den in a small town! But you can 
only learn about the wild creatures 
if you watch quietly and do not make 
a noise or rush about. In my garden 
a pair of hedge sparrows have made 
their little mossy nest in the branches 
of gooseberry bushes which have 
been cut off and thrown into a corner. 
One day I was going to collect these 
branches to put them on a rubbish 
bonfire, but I found that Mrs. Hedge 
Sparrow had her nest there, so I left 
them where they were. What a 
/prickly place to have a home! But 
' Mr. and Mrs. Hedge Sparrow seem to 
know just how to get in and out 
without getting caught on the goose- 
berry thorns. 

Then there is a pair of robins, who 
are busy house-hunting. They haven't 
yet found a place to suit them. A pair 
of chaffinches like our garden too. 
In a garden near by, there is a 
blackbird’s nest. We don’t often see 
Mrs. Blackbird, for she is busy with 
the little birds. Away Mr. Blackbird 
flies with his bill full to the hungry 
family, always going off the same way 
round the corner of the house. One 
day a big seagull passed high over- 
head. Blackie was quite surprised, and 
hopped quickly into the hedge, where 
he hid till the gull had flown past. 
He has got quite used to us working 
in the garden—I am sure he thinks 
it is his garden and not ours—and if 
we throw him a morsel he comes and 
gets it. 

Swallows are coming to our garden, 
too, and making their mud nests under 
the eaves of the roof. If the weather 
is too dry they can’t get the mud to 
make their nests. So, if you want to 
watch them building you should make 
a mud pond for them near your house 
by pouring water on the dry earth. 
Then you will be able to watch them 
gathering the mud you have made for 
them to build their homes. 


The little waves all laugh an 


family to the buttons who were there 
already, so that they might all feel 
quite at their ease; but nurse never 
thought of that. As a matter of fact, 
she did not think very much about 
the buttons at all. When she carried 
the box about and heard the buttons 
inside rattling, she did not even know 
that they made that noise hecause 
they were apologizing all the time for 
banging into each other. 

The six members of the Rainbow 
family cliattered down into the box 
and bumped into Pearly, Black Bill 
and half a dozen of the other buttons. 


“Very sorry, I'm ‘sure,” said the 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


d laugh and ripple in the sun 


The Little Waves 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The litttle waves all laugh and laugh 
And ripple in the sun, 

Like children; O, the little ones, 
How on the sand they run. 


They slip along, now in, now out; 

Around the rocks and pools they shout 

With tinkling laughter, clear, so 
clear— 3 

The little waves, like children dear, 

Play on the beaches here. 


remember, Doris, large 
where Grandpa fixed your swing when 
last you came?” 

“Oh yes, Grandma. It was a splen- 
did tree, and I remember he said. a 
robin nested there in the spring.” 

“Thefe is a nest there still, but I 
was going to tell you that it has a 
tremendous crop of cherries this year, 
and, as some of the branches are so 
low, you will be able to help pick 
them.” 

After dinner the children crossed 
the farmyard and the rickyard and 
went through the paddock to the 
cherry orchard. It was enclosed by 
a low stone wall in which grew many 
pretty little plants and ferns. Some 
of the trees had been planted a few 
years previously, and were upright 
and trim. Others were bent with the 
weight of the fruit. One or two had 
hollow places in their trunks, but none 
were so fine as the one Doris called 
Robin Villa. It bore rosy cherries, 
while the other trees near it had 
black fruit. 

The following Monday a number of 
near-by village maidens came io 
gather the cherries. They wore cotton 
sunbonnets and white aprons over 
their cool print dresses. Of course, 
Geoffrey, Richard, and Doris were 
helping, too, and they filled a basket 
from the lower branches of Robin 
Villa. In the evening Geoffrey went 
with one of the farm men to the sta- 
tion to send off a load of hampers to 
London. At the end of the week the 
orchard began to look very different. 

“I expect we shall have some visi- 
tors this afternoon,” said Grandma. 
“It is Cherry Saturday.” She ex- 
plained that people from the villages 
round about came to the cherry or- 
chard. They paid sixpence for ad- 
mission, and spent‘ an afternoon in 
the orchard picnicking on the grass 
and eating as many cherries as they 
pleased. 

“How would it be to make a gypsy 
fire out there?” proposed Geoffrey, 
when Mrs. Collins had said that some- 
times they came to the house to ask 
for boiling water. She thought it a 
good plan, so Geoffrey spent some time 
that morning building a stone fireplace 
in the orchard and collecting wood to 
make a fire. At 2 o'clock the first visi- 
tors arrived. Soon there were nearly 
50 people there. Some had brought 
children, and Geoffrey invited the boys 
te play cricket with him in- the pad- 
dock. The little girls adorned them- 
selves with. cherry earrings, and 
picked buttercups and ragged robin. 

Geoffrey’s gypsy fire was a great 
success. He made a tripod of three 
sticks and hung a big kettle over the 
blaze. 

Mrs. Collins came down to the or- 
chard in the evening, and talked with 
the women that she knew. They be- 
gan to go home at 7 o’clock; but 
some of the lads remained behind to 
clear up any pieces of paper that 
might have been dropped. 

“They don’t seem to have eaten 
many cherries, Grandma,” remarked 
Doris: as the gate closed behind the 
last of the visitors. 

“You do not miss them, dear, be- 
cause the trees are still so laden,” 
was the reply, “but I expect they all 
had abundance.” 

The following week, too, was spent 
in harvesting the cherries. There 
were one or two showery days when 
the pickers were hindered, but most 
of the time it was delightfully warm. 
Then came a day when the hast tree 
.was stripped, and the last hamper 
packed for market. 

“Grandma, I should like to take 
this load to the station myself,” said 
Geoffrey. . 


“So you shall, dear. I was wonder- 


ling how I could spare John from hay- 


making this evening. I am sure you 
will manage splendidly. Don’t take 
the corners too quickly, or some of 
the hampers may be jerked out.” 

“Tt should like to go, too,” said 
‘Doris. “And I,” chimed in Richard. 

With their mother’s consent the 
two younger children climbed up into 
the cart in front of the hampers. 
Grandma led Charlie to the gate at 
the end of the drive, and then with 
a cheery “Gee-up, Charlie,” Geoffrey 
shook the reins, and away they trotted 
to the station. A porter unloaded the 
cart, and labeled the hampers, 

“Wait a minute,” he said, when 
Geoffrey had turned Charlfe round; 
“here are some empty hampers to 
take back.” But it was a much 
lighter load on the homeward journey, 
and Charlie trotted up the lane in 
fine style. 
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- Grow of Oil-Engined Craft 


1 to The Christian Science Monitor 
The growth in 


“In spite ny! a shipbuilding um. 
hips totaling over 52,000 

or completed dur- 

th, including the 

She is one of the 

; for the Hast Asiatic 

Copenhagen, a concern 

disposed of all its steamers 

time ayo, and now owns a fleet 


of about 16 oil-engined craft. The 


economy of the latter type to the 
shipowner , 


motor ships and seven steamers, has 
ra ory to sell all the latter in order 

more motor ships on account 
@ their higher earning capacity.” 


DIVIDENDS 


‘American Window Glass, semiannual 
‘of 3%% on preferred, payable Sep- 
tember 1 to stock of August 24. 

Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., quar- 
terly on preferred, of 1%%, payable 
September 1 to stock of August 20. 

Heywood-Wakefield, initial semian- 
nual of $3.50 each on first and second 


| preferred stocks, payable September 


1 to stock of August 20. 
Chesebrough Manufacturing. has de- 

ferred dividend on common. The last 

previous disbursement was 3%% June 


30.- Quarterly of 1%% on preferred 
|was declared, payable September 30 


to stock of September 14. 


Fairbanks Morse, quarterly of 144%. 


on preferred, payable September 1 tb 
stock of August 19. 

Proctor-Gamble, quarterly of 14% 
on 6 per cent preferred, payable Sep- 
tember to stock of August 25. 

Mahoning Investment, quarterly of 
$1.50, payable September 1 to stock 
of August 22. 

Montreal Cottons, Ltd., quarterly of 
1%% on common, and 1%% on pre- 
ferred, both payable September 15 to 


Texas and Mexico 


- quarterly of 1%%, payable 
1 to holder of August 25, 


be semi-annual interest of 2%% on 


payable October 1. 
Grafton County Electric Light- 


he Texas farmers | Power, quarterly of 2% on common 
‘such an un-.j)and preferred, common payable Au- 
ee leaagel bollies | gust 28 and preferred September 1, 
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h hema goo oon both to stock of August 19. 


FINANCING PLANS OF 
CANADA STEAMSHIPS 


TORONTO, Ontario—Canada Steam- 


* aml ; | y | ®hips, Limited, has been able to ar- 
pst of gathering, and in 

e ‘were forced to 
‘amount received 
to pay the 


range refinancing in Canada, instead 
of London, as originally proposed. A 
special] general .meeting of share- 
holders will be held in Montreal 
August 29 to authorize $6,000,000 7 
per cent first mortgage collateral 
bonds to be secured by pledge of an 


‘Texas far | ®mount not to exceed $8,400,000 par 
op Bow value of 5 per cent debenture stock 
of | or bonds. 


The new issue takes the 


such cases | Place of $5,000,000 8 per cent col- 
as ee supplied | lateral bonds sanctioned last May. 
distr The cost of| Directors have promised to take §2,- 


"e: acreage 
pte one-third increased. 
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000,000 of the new issue. 
Capital assets have been increased 
the last few years by approximately 


‘crease of the funded debt. The pro- 
ceeds of the new issue will be used 
tc meet balances due for the purpose 
of part of these assets and to pay off 
bankers. Interest charges wiil not be 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIOS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Ratios of total reserves to net de- 
posit and federal reserve note liabil- 
ities combined, for the .12 federal 
reserve banks and the entire system, 
as of August 17, 1921, compare with 

saa week and a year ago, as 


Aug.17 Aug.10 Aug. 20 
5 
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c $16,975,670 reserve in 

requirements. This is 

increase of $1, 171,720 from the 
week. 


Savevemnent Is Asked to Create 


Tariff Board to Protect In- 
dustries. and Look Into the 
Exchange Depreciation 


|. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


‘from its Australasian News Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria —Australia's 
federal Parliament has before it im- 


-| portant proposals intended to assist 


local industries and to protect them 
from dumping and the effects of de- 
preciation in the exchange value of the 
currency of the country of origin. 
Legislators are being asked to create 
a tariff board which will get into close 
touch with Australian industry and 
report thereon to the Minister for 
Customs. The anti-dumping and ex- 
change provision has been introduced 
as a resolution but will subsequently 
be embodied in a bill to be known as 
the Customs Tariff (Industries Pres- 
ervation) Bill. 

The tariff board will study the de- 
velopment of industry and the means 
that should be adopted to encourage 
further development, The broad effect 
upon primary and secondary industries 
of tariff provisions will be closely 
watched. Following American experi- 
ence, the board will consist of three 
members, one from the customs de- 
partment and th 9 other two appointed 
from the outsid 


Check on Manufacturers 


_If an Australian manufacturer takes 
undue advantage of the protection af- 
forded him, the new board can report 
to the Minister, who may take such 
action as he thinks fit. It will be man- 
datory upon the Minister to obtain a 
report from the board before he places 
a custams measure before Parliament. 
The board may inquire on its own 
initiative and without reference ‘to the 
Minister, into any of the questions 


coming under its jurisdiction. In June®* 


each year it will furnish a report to 
the Minister on the operation of the 
tariff and the development-.of indus- 
tries, and this report must be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Witnesses may 
be summoned and compelled to pro- 
duce documents but they need not dis- 
close any secret process of manufac- 
ture. 

The resoiution dealing with dump- 
ing is not the Commonwealth’s first 
essay in this respect. In 1906 an am- 
bitious act was passed but unfortu- 
nately before dumping could be 
proved it had to be shown that the 
goods were being imported and sold at 
a low price with intent to destroy an 
Australian industry. As it was almost 
impossible to prove this intent no ac- 
tion was ever taken under the act. 
The new proposal will be less rigid 
than the Canadian and English meas- 
ures and will be adaptable to varying 
conditions. 


Guarding the Infant Industry 


The anti-dumping resolution con- 
sists of two main divisions, one re- 
ferring simply to dumping and the 
other to exchange and its difficulties. 
The dumping provision will deal with 
the bringing into Australia of: goods 
bought at an export price less than 
their fair market value at the time of 
shipment, or which may be sold at a 
lower price than the cost of produc- 
tion. The Minister has the power to 
impose a dumping duty representing 
the difference between the fair mar- 
ket value of the goods at the time of 
shipment and the export price. But 
if an importer convinces the minister 
that he bought the goods within six 
months prior to the date of shipment 
and that their value increased after 
purchase, the value at the date of pur- 
chase may be taken as a fair value. 

If the Minister for Customs is sat- 
isfied, after a report by the tariff 
board, that goods produced outside 
Australia are being sold to an Aus- 
tralian importer at an unreasonable 


Australian industry, an additional 
duty can be imposed, representing the 
difference between thé reasonable 
price of the goods and the export price; 
the reasonable price would be con- 
sidered as the cost of production, plus 
20 per cent and on-board charges. A 
dumping freight duty of 5 per cent 
on the value of goods imported in 
subsidized ships at lower freights 
‘than those ruling at the time of ship- 
ping, or at ballast rates, or free of 
freight, may be charged. 


Where Exchange Has Depreciated 


The second portion of the resolution, 
which is to become a bill, deals with 
the importation of goods which have 
been affected by the exchange value 
of currency of the country of origin 
to such an extent that they are 
being sold to an importer in Aus- 
tralia at a price detrimental to an 
Australian industry. This will be 
called a dumping exchange duty. 

Powers in connection with this ques- 
tion will also enable the government 
to deal with goods exported to _Aus- 
tralia from a country whose currency 
has depreciated in exchange value in 
comparison with the currency of the 
United Kingdom, the goods being of a 
class or kind produced in the United 
Kingdom; in such a case a dumping 
preference duty may be imposed rep- 
resenting the difference between the 
fair market value in the United King- 
dom and the export price. If any coun- 
try has manufactured goods from raw 
material supplied to it by another 
country whose currency has depreci- 
ated by comparison, then Anstralia 
may levy a material duty on the manu- 
factured product. 

While all these duties may be 
separately charged on any goods, the 
total tax must not exceed 15 per cent; 
this restriction, however, does not 
apply to the dumping exchange duties. 


1A schedule provided with the resolu- 


| what he will have to 


price, thus causing detriment to an/ 


‘the aggregate of fixed charges. 


tion (or BaD will enable a Seite ta jee 
line with, 


in 
the depreciation of currency, the duty | 
rising with the 
Incidentally, ‘dcureh caatend by tha | 
Minister have. proved that the rise in 
the cost of living has not been as 


great, relatively, as the depreciation 
in exchange in different countries. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
CHANGE IS SLIGHT 


Gain Is Recorded by the Rails 
Although This Is More Than 


Offset by Loss in Industrials} 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW YORK, New York—tThe trend 
in the stock market was irregular and 
narrow during the past week. There 


was a slight recovery in the middle of 


the week, followed by further reac- 
tion. The growing soundness of the 


financial situation, however, is indi- 
cated in the weekly statement of the 
federal reserve system reflecting de- 
creasd liabilities, increased reserves 
and the highest reserve ratio in 
three years. 

The average price of 20 railroad 
stocks rose from 71.93 August 12 to 
72.30 August 19, while industrials de- 
clined slightly during the week, from 
66.88 to 65.34. The avérage price of 
20 coppers also fell, standing at 23.29 
August 19, compared with 23.63 
August 12. 

The market for industrials has been 
draggy and devoid of purchasing 
power the past week, with bearish 
sentiments prevailing, in face of 
easier money, greater stabilization in 
the steel trade and some other favor- 
able factors. Industrial stocks can 
now be purchased much lower than 
in early May when the spring rise 
ended. 

The money trend is reflected in 
lowered call rates—a renewal basis 
of 5% per cent for the first time since 
early August—in increased supplies of 
time funds, and in a continuance of 
the improved tone of the bond mar- 
kets. 

Following are the sales of some 
prominent stocks for the week end- 
ing August 19, 1921, with the highest, 
lowest and last quotations: 

High 

9,100 Allied Chem.... 36% 

2,000 Am Agr Chem. 


25% 
11, 100 Am Car & Fdy. 123% 
2,300 Am H & L pfd 
11,100 Am Int Corp... 
4,900 Am Linseed.... 


13,300 Balt 
18,400 Beth St B... 
7,600 Cent Lea pfd. 
22,700 Chandler 
80,000 Chi Gt W 
16,500 C RI & Pac. 
14,500, Corn Prod ... 
16,900 Cruc Steel 
7,500 Cub Am Sug.. 
18,700 Cuba Cane pfd 
4.600 End Johns ... 
110,100 Gen Asphalt .. 
60,500 
35,800 
11,400 
33,500 
11,800 


Gt Nor pfd ... 
Int Harv 
Int Paper 
Invincible 
Kelly Spring . 
Marine pfd ... 
Manati Sug .. 


N Y Air Brake 
N Y Central. 
; New Haven .. 
25,100 North Pacific. 
9,200 Oklahoma 
53,500 Pan Pet A... 
11,200 Pan Pet B ... 
13,800 Pennsylvania. 
3,100 Pierce Ar pfd.. 
10,300 Pullman Co... 
3,700 Punta Alegre 
13,400 Pure Oil 
4.700 Rwy Steel Spr. 
14,500 Reading 
4.000 Rep 1 @&S&S... 
13,200 Royal Dutch.. 
23,800 Sears Roebuck 
1,500 Shell Trans .. 
67,400 Sinclair 
19,200 So Pacific .... 1 
3,200 St O of N J pfd got 
132,700 Studebaker .... 
5,700 Un Pacific ... 
22,200 Un Fruit 
63,800 U 
700 US Rub Ist pfd 
900 U § Steel .... 74% 
400 U S Steel pfd. 110 
800 Utah Copper . 


65, 
1 
8, 


1,800 Western Union. 
28,900 West Elec 


—_— 


*Ex-dividend. 


RAILROAD SITUATION 
DECLARED : IMPROVED 


NEW YORK, New York—That the 
railroads of the United States have 
“turned the corner” after the depres- 
sion resulting from the war, is the 
assertion of Chairman Cuyler of the 
Association of Railway Executives. 

“It is hoped,” he says, “that they 
will in the aggregate make a net of 
at least $500,000,000 for the year 1921, 
which would be something less than 
a 3 per cent return, but would cover 
It 
will, however, require further drastic 
reduction in operating expenses to 
enable the railroads to earn a 6 per 
cent return, and also to permit any 
general reduction in rates.” 


CANADIAN CUSTOMS RECEIPTS 


OTTAWA, Ontario—Canadian cus- 
toms revenues collected in April, May, 
June and July dropped to $35,337,891, 
compared with $69,773,477 in a cor- 
responding period in 1920. This’ was 

ed recently in the monthly 
statement of the Federal Department 
of Finance 


JAPAN'S GREAT NEED!" 
_ IS RAW MA’ MATERIALS 


American Vice-Consul at Kobe, 
Now at Conferences in San 
Francisco, Tells of Commer- 
cial Conditions and Outlook 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California—Ex- 
rters to Japan should bear in mind 
t the Japanese, being a manufac- 
turing nation, need only raw ma- 
terials, and American shippers of 
these raw materials should remember 
that they can increase their trade 
from 50 to 100 per cent by having an 
American agent in Japan, rather than 
by depending on Japanese agencies or 
Japanese importing houses. This is 


States by E. R. Dickover, for seven 
years American Vice-Consul at Kobe, 
and now in San Francisco for the 
conferences with American exporters 
and importers on commerce with 
Japan. To the correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor, Mr. Dick- 
over said: 

“In the face of the general belief 
that the Japanese are imitating the 
ways of the Occident, there is only a 
slow, very slow, tendency among cer- 
tain classes, constituting probably 
less than 5 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, adopt western methods of 
living. Therefore, there is little de- 
mand in Japan for many things that 
Americans consider essential to every- 
day life. Added to this is the fact 
that the purchasing power of the Jap- 
anese is low, and he is unable to buy 
the small luxuries with which Amer- 
icans, even those in the humbilest 
circumstances, surround themselves. 


Manufacturing Nation 


“Japan needs only raw materials, 
since it is a manufacturing nation, 
and, more than all the rest, wants to 
manufacture its own materials in its 
own way into its own products for 
use by a people who want those 
products, even to the exclusion: of 
others of later device from other na- 
tions. Americans who expect to do 
business with the Japanese should re- 
member this, and should bear in mind 
also that the man on the ground in 
Japan is the man who gets the trade. 
What I mean to say is that the 
Japanese importer, and the Japanese 
agent, will not advance the sales of 
American-made goods at the expense 
of the native product. Therefore, the 
American who is trying to build up a 
business with Japan should have an 
American agent there. 

“One of the notable features at 
present in Japan is the nation-wide 
depression, caused by overspecula- 
tion,  overstocking, overfinancing, 
and overinfiation of the currency, 
starting at the beginning of the world 
war. The depression degan about a 
year ago, and now seems to be about 
at the turn of the tide, though still 
being felt with disastrous results in 
all parts of the country. When the 
slump came it soon was apparent 
that there was enough of the ordinary 
industrial matérials, such as iron, 
steel, cotton, crude chemicals, etc., to 
last the country’s industries from six 
months to a year. Consequently, no 
new orders have been sent in, except 
for materials in some special lines, 
with which the country was not over- 
stocked. Dealers should take full 
account of this depression when 
thinking of starting 2 selling cam- 
paign in Japan. 


Exports Fell Off 


“The export market for Japanese- 
made goods, in common with that of 
virtually every other country’s pro- 
duction, also fell off following the 
war, with the result that an indus- 
trial depression has set in, and the 
market for industrial supplies and 
raw materials still further depressed. 
Imports and exports have declined, as 
a result of these factors, until today 
they are less than 40 per cent of 
those of 1919 and the early part of 
1920. The most important question, 
of course, to the American, is the 
effect this readjustment will have on 
the future of commerce between Japan 
and the United States. In my opinion, 
trade between the two countries will 
remain below normal ‘for several 
years to come, though American ex- 
porters may be able to increase it, 
and bolster it up to some extent by 
close attention to the demands of 
Japanese manufacturers, and by the 
maintenance of American agents in 
Japanese industrial and manufactur- 
ing centers.” 


BRITISH SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—It was officially 
announced by Sir Robert Horne in 
the, British Parliament recently that 
national savings certificates repaid 
(excluding accumulated interest) 
amounted in June to £2,403,000, and 
in July to £3,742,000. New money 
placed in national savings certificates 
was approximately £2,999,000 in June 
and £3,012,000 in July. An excep- 
tionally large number of certificates 
had been held for five years by July, 
and for this and’ other reasons the 
figures for these two months were 
not entirely normal. 


ROYAL DUTCH COMPETITION 

LONDON, England—aA_ dispatch 
from Amsterdam to the Financial 
News says that the Royal Dutch Pe- 
troleum Company is competing ac- 
tively with the Standard Oil Company 
for the supply of lamp oil for Holland. 
Prices are falling rapidly, the mes- 
sage says. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


& Purchase Street. Boston 9, Masa 


the information brought to the United. 


ta ‘FULL STEAM” IS 
CALL TO SPINNERS| 


Organized Short Tale in This 
Department at an End in Man- 
chester, England, Cotton Mills 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

MANCHESTER, England — Full 
steam ahead is the latest order in the 
cotton trade, and organized short 
time in the spinning section is now 
at an end. Recently it was decided 
by spinners in the Egyptian section 
of the trade to resume full time, and 
a ballot was arranged to be taken of 
the employers producing American 
yarn, but as the necessary percentage 
in favor of a continuance of short 
time has not been obtained, the fol- 
lowing circular is being sent to all 
the members of the Employers Feder- 
ation: 

“Proposed continuance of short- 
time working in the American section. 
The replies to the circular dated July 
16 have ‘been placed before the com- 
mittee today, and I am instructed to 
inform you that as the necessary per- 
centage (80 per cent) has not been 
obtained it is not intended to take 
any further action in the matter. 
Your firm is, therefore, at liberty to 
run its machinery as it thinks ad- 
visable. John Pogson, Secretary.” 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Arthur B. Butman, of Boston, has 
been .appointed chief of the new 
division of shoe, leather and hides of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. During the war Mr. Butman 


seryed with the United States War! 
Industries Board, dealing with these | 


commodities. He has also made ex- 
tensive survey of shoe and leather 
markets in South Amerfta and Eu- 
ropean countries for the United States 
Government. 


The Australian Wheat Board has 


advanced £31,259,000 on account of: 


the 1920-21 pool.. The reduction in 
the debits standing against the wheat 
pools has been rapid, owing to the 
excellent receipts obtained from the 
sale of wheat. At the beginning of 
June the total debit was more than 
£3,300,000, whereas three weeks later 
it was £941,000. 

Large allotments of coal permitted 
a greater output of steel in Tzecho- 
Slovakia during 1920. United States 
Consul C. S. Winans reports a pro- 
duction of 972,976 tons, an increase | 
of 186,954 tons, or 23.8 per cent over | 
the previous year. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN - 
BRITISH FINANCES 


Result of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s' Plan on War Debt 
Payment and Other Govern- 


mental Fiscal Operations 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The last plan 
resorted to by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to postpone payment of 
eariy maturing war debt is proving 
fairly successful. In the first com- 
plete week during which the 5% per 
cent Treasury Bonds were on offer 


continuously, £4,443,000 were sub- 
scribed in cash, a rate of absorption 
that does not compare at all badly 
with that attained by the National 
War Bonds when they were “on tap.” 
The most immediate debt liability 
that has to be met is for nearly £72,- 
000,000 of Exchequer bonds due early 
in October. Of these £52,000,000 
have been converted into the new is- 
sue, and if cash subscriptions continus 
on the scale of about £4,000,000 a 
week, the funds to repay the re- 
mainder will be provided without a 
draft on current revenue. 

That revenue is at present an un- 
certain quantity. At the end of one 
week the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was pluming himself that the growing 
receipts from excise indicated re- 
serves of assets spread over the 
whole community. A few days later 
&@ remarkable decline in excise re- 
ceipts was made public—the reserve 
of assets seemed to have vanished. 

The more conscientiously the prob- 
lem of endowing a Home Rule Ireland 
with an adequaté revenue is studied 
from a strictly fiscal and statistical 
point of view, the more do the difficul- 
ties grow. The political problem of 
giving Ireland her desires has been 
intensely complicated, and its solu- 
tion deferred by the difficulty of dis- 
entangling with perfect fairness the 
financial relations of two islands 
which have long been integrally asso- 
ciated in the same fiscal system. It 
has always seemed easier to take 
chances on the political side than to 
risk setting up Ireland with self-gov- 
ernment and an insufficient revenue, 


,Oor with a revenue ostensibly ample 


but liable to be curtailed when in 
course of time the relative shares of 


However, this ag- | the country of production and the 


gregate is slightly below the total | country of consumption of dutiable 
for 1918 and very much below the) 4rticles were submitted to the ultimate 


— (1,610,079 tons) produced in 

A meeting of rubber growers at Ba- 
tavia, Dutch East Indies, recently 
agreed to endeavor to secure 50 per 
cent reduction in rubber production 
throughout the world. Negotiations 
will be entered into with the Rubber 
Growers Association of London and 
the International Association for the 
Cultivation of Rubber. 

Sauerbeck’s index number of whole- 
sale commodity quotations, compiled 
by the London Statist, advanced 2.4 
points during July, the total standing 
at 158.2, compared with. 155.8 an June 
30. On April 30, 1920, the total was 
266.1. 


POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Deposits in the United States postal 
savings system on July 31 were ap- 
proximately $152,500,000, a decrease 
for the month of less than $500,000. 
Although a falling off is shown the 
figures reflect a considerable improve- 
ment when it is recalled that postal 
savings decreased about $2,500,000 
during June. 


SILK CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—Efforts 
are being made to develop silk culture 
in this State as a cottaze industry 


and as a side line for soldier settle-/} 


ments. The state government may 
be asked to assist by procuring a sup- 
ply of white mulberry trees. 


| be the standard. 
{stock exchange value of British rail- 


arbitration of the consumer, who is 
final judge in all indirect taxation. 

In the final discussions of the terms 
on which the railways of Great Brit- 
ain, after seven years of government 
control, are to be handed back to their 
proprietors, a proposition was made 
in the House of Commons that instead 
of regarding the 1913 net revenue of 
the companies as the object to be 
aimed at, a revenue equal to 5 per 
cent on the total capital value of all 
railway stocks on June 30 last should 
At that date the 


way stocks was probably lower than 
it had ever been before. The depre~ 
ciation shared in common with all se- 
curities of fixed yield had been ren- 
dered more profound by uncertainty 
as to the nature of the Railways Bill 
and its inception and treatment by 
Parliament. The bill has fared bet- 
ter than the railway companies ex- 
pected, but even so it gives them an 
exceedingly problematical future. 
“The essence of the bill has been 
quite fairly stated to be “You may 
earn, if you can, the same as you 
earned in 1913. If you earn any more 
we will come down on you and take 
four out of every five shillings of the 
excess.” The proposition that the 
future earning powers of the railways 
should be confined to a sum equal to 5 
per cent on a lamentably depreciated 
market value of their capital was put 
forward by members who affect to 
patronize the Labor Party, but it was 
rejected by a majority which included 
those members of the House of Com- 


‘mons who represent the railwaymen’s 


FREIGHT CAR SITUATION BETTER | trade unions. This degree of solidarity 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The freight car 
situation in the northwest is better 
than normal, according to traffic offi- 
cleis. They report that on June 15 
the bad order cars in this territory 
totaled 48,000, or about 16,000 more 
than normal, but that the roads had 


' between the owning and the working 
interests in the railway world 
counted as of good augury. 


SILVER FOR UNITED STATES MINT 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The United States director of the 


is 


about 99 per cent of the cars on their: Mint has purchased 1,000,000 ounces 


home roads and that repairs were 


being facilitated thereby. There are 


180,000 box cars in the territory ready 
for the crop movement. 


| of silver for the San Francisco mint 


and 179,000 ounces for the Denver 
mint. Purchases to date total 67,914- 
430 ounces. 


business ? 


New York 


Independence 


_ What are you doing now to obtain independ- 
ence with an income large enough to care for 
your needs when you 


Systematic purchase year by year of sound 
investment securities builds up that income 
which assures independence. 


May we suggest to you several issues which 
are especially attractive? Write or phone our 
Correspondence Department, Main 8600. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
4, State Street, Boston, 8 


Higginson & Co. 
80, Lombard Street, London, E. C, 3 


retire from active 


Chicago 
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YORKSHIRE WINS 
~ CRICKET MATCH 
Defeats Sussex at Dewsbury by 
“Nine Wickets in Their County 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ DEWSBURY, England—If it be true 
kinds of 


Yorkshire vs. Sussex game at Dews- 
cricket championship, well illustfates 
Yorkshire played better and won by 


Yorkshire scored 394 runs in the first 
innings, some good bowling was done 
by the southerners. George Cox sent 
down 33 overs, 4@,of these without a 
run being scoréd, and secured 3 
wickets at a total cost of 65 runs; 
others to render assistance were 
Vv. C. W. Jupp, and C. H. Gibson. As 


second innings, hitting up 153, inci- 
dentally saving his side from defeat 
by ah innings, it may be fairly said 
that Jupp played well. Of the York- 
shire innings total of 394, 

Robinson scored 115, and 
Percy Hol 74. The latter’s effort 
was a particilarly attractive one, the 
former’s included a few mishits. 
Bffective batting was also forthcom- 
ing from Wilfred Rhodes and D. C. F. 
Burton, 46 and 30, respectively. Asa 
Waddington of the Yorkshire bowl- 


for a shorter period than 

. The brilliant batting of 

Vv: C. W. Jupp averted a single inn- 

ings defeat, and compelled Yorkshire 

to go to the wicket a second time, 

with 34 runs to get to win. This was 

accomplished easily, for the loss of 

Holmes’ wicket, and victory gained 
by 9 wickets. The summary: 


53 Cc. S. Robertson 


c and b Rhodes. 38 


b Waddington... 11 
c Allen, b Wad- — 


c 
Waddington mee 


Street, b ao gy 
w. J. —— b 


. 27 not out 


Edgar roya, c 
Street, b. Gibson 20 not out ........ 


Ttl friwkt 34 
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3 doubles, 


‘drawn together in the semi-final and 


‘James Boothe, skip, Dr. Wylie, -skip, 14 
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phtiies the ten Trophy and ls 
Beach Wins the Toronto Cup 


the primary event at each tourney. 

Saturday there were 14 nnks out of 
the possible 20 that were qualified, the 
others being retained by the presence 
of the touring British bowlers in 
Western Ontario. Of the 14 rinks 
that competed in the Butt event four 
were trom the Toronto Canadas, two 
from Niagara, three from Ottawa, one 
each from St. Catherines, Weston, 
Buffalo, Toronto Riverdales and 
Balmy Beach. 

As the Butt trophy is open to rinks 
from all the bowling clubs of Canada, 
it is recognized as the closest ap- 
proach to a Canadian championship 
event that can be conceived. By win- 
ning the event Saturday the Canada 
Club became the permanent posses- 
sors of the trophy as the deed of gift 
stated that the club winning it three 
times would become the owner. 

In the final game the winners were 
always in front although at times the 
western rink threatened to wipe out 
the lead: but the brilliant bowling 
of the Canadas was too much for 
Inche to overcome. Several times 
when the Weston skip tried to in- 
crease his total on the end he tipped 
in an opposing bowk At the start of 
the game neither rink could get the 
green, but as it went on the bowling 
became almost perfect with the win- 
ners excelling and the game was 
easily the best exhibition of the whole 
week. When the fourteenth end was 
completed and the Canadas were lead- 
ing 19 to 12 the losers acknowledged 
defeat and the last end was not 
played. The results of the Butt 
trophy matches follow: 


BUFFALO 
Dr. McGuire, skip 17 D. Murray, skip 12 
DAS ST. Sarno ga 
Dr. E. Paul, skip 17 E. Graves, skip 1 
RIVERDALES BaLMY BEACH 
D.S. L. MacDougall, James Boothe, 
skip 16 skip 10 
Second Round 
WESTON OTTAWA 
Ww. J. Inche, skip 16 R. Shaw, skip 7 
Dr. Paul E. Davey 
Dr. McGuire W. Pickard 
D. 8S. L. MacDougall J. H. Carkner 
Semi-Final Round 
Dr. McGuire 
D. S. L. MacDougall 


- 


Dr. Paul 
Ww. J. Inche 


S. H. Hill 
Dr. E. Paul, skip 19 W. J. Inche, skip 12 

In addition the open doubles and 
singles were played, the former event 
being completed while play com- 
menced Saturday morning in the 
singles with 108 players entered and 
was completed in the afternoon: This 
was a record entry for this ‘competi- 
tion, in fact the entry list of all of 
the six events exceeded the previous 
records by a considerable number. 

In the doubles, Dr. Gallanough and 
P. Vale of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club defeated E. S. Munroe and T. 
Duncan of Weston in the final by a 
score of 17 to 14 while Albert Shaw 
of the Canadas won from V. M. Wood- 
ward of St. Mathews 17 to 13. 

Great progress was made on Fri- 
day in the various events, the final 
games being played in the Toronto 
trophy, the last rink event and the 
primary doubles. In addition, 94 
games were played in the open 
bringing this competition 
down to the semi-finals. 

The Balmy Beach four, skipped by 
James Boothe, won the Toronto 
trophy from Dr.° Wylie’s Rusholme 
quartet by a score of 21 to 14, the 
Rusholme skip deciding not to play 
the last end. When play started in 
the morning, there were four rinks 
left, the other two being Owen Sound 
and Guelph. Both Rusholme and 
Guelph had previously won the trophy 
twice. Guelph and Rusholme were 


Wylie disposed of Mark Dulmage. In 
the other semi-final, Boothe defeated 
W. J. Moffatt of Owen Sound. 

David Prentice and Dr. Henderson 
of the Toronto Granites won the pri- 
mary doubles, defeating Dr. Lehman 
and William Resiberry by 12 to 11 in 
the final. The game was. close 
throughout, and the two pairs were 
tied at the start of the fifteenth énd. 
The winning shot was made on Hen- 
derson’s last bowl, when he trailed the 
kitty. The resujt of the Toronto 
trophy matches follow: 

BALMY BEACH RUSHOLME 


W. Hutchinson W. J. Richardson 
Lioyd Smith Alex McCurdy 
H.-¢. Barker D. R. Gourlay 


21 


3—21 
0—14 


Boothe 6 0 
23 


021020000111201 6—11 
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| TWICE FROM NEW YORK 


« 
Cleveland 


LOUIS BROWNS WIN 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
: Won 


Cleveland 2.6 6..002.. 98 
New eee soaee 


Washington eee ee eee 64 
St. Louis eeeeeeeeeeer oo 


Seer eee ee eee ene 
(seat be eerie eer 55 
- 49 


ae 72 


Cleveland 7, Boston 3 

. Washington 1, Chicago 0 (13.innings) 
Detroit 3, Philadelphia 2 . 
New Y 5, St.. Louls 2 

RESULTS SUNDAY 
Detroit 5, Philadelphia 0 
Washington 3, Chicago 0 
Cleveland 4, on 0 
St. Leuis §& New York 4 
St. is 10, New York 0 
_. GAMES TODAY 
Boston, at Cleveland 
New York. at St. Louis 

- Washington at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Detroit 


BROWNS BEAT NEW YORK TWICE 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The St. Louis 
Browna won a double-header from the 
New York Highlanders here yesterday, 
taking the first 5 to 4.and the second 
10 to 0. W. L. Bayne held New York 
to four hits while his team mates 
scored runs at will. The scores by 


on, 


First Game 
12345678 
00013106x 
00002200 — 
Batteries—Shocker and Severeiq; Shaw- 
key and Schang. Umpires—Connolly and 
Nallin. 


RHE 
6 7 4 
48 0 


Second Game 


“12345678 9—RHE 
091200115 x—1011 1 
900000000—0 4 2 
Batteries—Bayne and Severeid; Collins, 

Piercey and Schang. Umpires—Nallin 

and Connolly. 


Innings— 


SENATORS WIN, 3-TO 0 

CHICz.GO, Illinois—-Chicago was un- 
able to score against Washington yes- 
terday. while the Senators gathered 
three scattered runs. Washington's 
scoring was confined to a run each in 
the third, fifth and seventh innings. 
The score by innings: 


Innings— 1234868678 
Washington ..001010100—310 1 
Chicago 0000000000 6 2 


Batteries—Mogridge and Gharrity; Wil- 
kinson, McWeeney and Schalk. Umpires 
—Owens and Wilson. 


ee ee 


DETROIT SCORES A SHUT-OUT 


DETROIT, Michigan—Detroit pleased 
a big crowd here yesterday, shutting 
out Philadelphia 5 to 0. The game 
went scoreless until the last half of 
.the sixth, when Detroit scored four 
runs. Their other run came in the 
next inning. The score by innings: 

Innings— 123456789—RHE 
Detroit 00000410x—5 7 1 
Philadelphia ..000000000—0 4 1 


Batteries—Ehmke and Bassler; Harris, 
Keefe and Myatt. Umpires—Chill and 
Moriarity. 


CLEVELAND WINS AGAIN 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Cleveland won 
again yesterday. Boston was unable 
to score, while Cleveland made four 
runs early. They scored one in the 
second and three in the next inning. 
The last six innings were scoreless. 
The score by innings: 

Innings— 123456789—-RHE 


7 
01300000x—4 7 0 
000000000—0 6 2 


Batteries—Sothoron and O'Neill: Rus- 
sell, Thormahlen and Ruel. Umpires— 
Evans, Dineen and Hildebrand. 


IRELAND DRAWS WITH 
WALES AT WATER POLO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BELFAST, Ireland — Ireland and 
Wales equally shared 10 goals when 
the representative water-polo teams of 
these two countries met at Belfast. At 
one period of the game the héme team 
led by 5 goals to 1, and an Irish victory 
seemed a very likely happening. How- 
ever, P. Radmillovic, the well-known 
Cardiff swimmer, whose versatility is 
shown by the fact that he won the 
100-yard championship of England in 
1909, after winning the long-distance 
race in 1907, scored -four brilliant 
goals, and equalized matters. Exclud- 
ing this 1921 match, Wales has played 
36 matches in the United Kingdom 
tournament, won 14 and drawn four. 
Ireland has played one more game, but 
has won only four and drawn one, 
being thus credited with 32 losses. At 
the heac of affairs is England with 38 
wins and one draw out of 42 games, 
Scotland being second with 16 wins, 
two draws and 18 losses. Last season, 
it will be remembered, no matches 
were played between England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, or. Wales 
and Ireland. 

In these international matches the 
greatest number of goals has been ob- 
tained by England,*the representatives 
of which have netted on 268 occasions, 
and whose defense has been pene- 
trated only 38 times. Wales has done 
well in the way of scoring with 107 
goals, but, on the other hand, has been 
scored against on 154 occasions. Scot- 
land’s 98 goals would seem to point to 


789—-RHE 
1 
0 


creditabie being the fact that only 126 
goals have been scored against her. 
Ireland’s record, the least imposing, 
shows 59 goals for and 214 against. 
However, at the present time there are 
some very fine swimmers in all the 
countries mentioned, and the 1921-22 
series should provide some interesting 


play. : 


AMATEURS BEAT BRITISH 


PITTSFIELD, Massachusetts—J. G. 
Anderson of New York and W. W. 
Patten of Schenectady, New York, ama- 
teurs, defeated George Duncan and 
Abe Mitchell, the British professionals, 
1 up in an 18-hele exhibition golf 
match at the Pittsfield Country Club 
Saturday. Patten and Anderson had 
a destball of 69 as against 71 for 
Duncan and Mitchell. Anderson’s 3 


20020122100001 06 1—12 


on the last hole won the match. 


some weakness in attack, rather more; 


_ HER FIFTH TITLE 


| Defeats Miss. M. K. Browne in 


Final Round of United States 
Women’s Singles Lawn Ten- 
nis Championship Tournament 


1891—Miss M. E. Cahill-Mrs. F. 
1892—Misses M. BE. Cahiil-A. M.. McKinley 
1893—Misses A. M. Terry-H. Butler.. 
1894—Misses J. P, Atkinson-H. R. Helwig. 
1895—Misses J. P. Atkinson-H. R. Helwig. 
1896—Misses E. H. Moore-J. P. Atkinson. 
1897—Misses. J. P. and K. Atkinson. 
1898—Misses J. P. and K. Atkinson. 
1899—Misses M. McAteer-J. Craven. 
1900—Misses J. Parker-H. Champlin. 
1901—Misses J, P. Atkinson-M. McAteer. 
1902—-Misses J. P. Atkinson-M. Jones. 
1903—Misses E. H. Moore-C. B. Neely. 
1904—Misses May Sutton-M. Hail. 
1905—-Misses H. H. Homans-C. B. Neely. 
1906—Mrs. L. F. Coe-Mrs. D. F. Platt. 
1907—-Misses C. B. Neely-Weimer. 
1908—Misses Evelyn Sears-Margaret Curtis. 
1909—Misses H. Hotchkiss-Edith Rotch. 
1910—Misses H. Hotchkiss-Edith Rotch. 
1911—Misses H. Hotchkiss-Evelyn Sears. 
1912—Misses M. K. Browne-D. Green. 
1913—-Miss M. K. Browne-Mrs. R. H. Wil- 


liams. 

1914—-Miss M. K. Browne-Mrs. R. H. Wil- 
liams. ‘ 

1915—Mrs. G. .W. Wightman-Miss E. R. 
Sears. 


1916—Misses Molla Bjurstedt-E. R. Sears. 

1918—Misses M. Zinderstein-E. Goss. 

1919--Misses M. Zinderstein-E. Goss. 

1920—Misses M. Zinderstein-E. Goss. 

1921—Miss M. K, Browne-Mrs. L. G. Wil- 
liams. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Hastern News Ottice 


FOREST HILLS, New York—Mrs. 
F. I. Mallory, formerly Miss Molla 
Bjurstedt, established'a new record 
for women’s lawn tennis, when she 
won the United States championship 
for the fifth time on the courts at 
Forest Hills. It had been won four 
times before by others as well, but no- 
body had taken it five times. Her op- 
ponent in the final round, Miss M. K. 
Browne of Santa Monica, California, 
had previously been victorious on 
three occasions, so that it could be re 
garded as a battle of champions. 

And a battle it was, from start to 
finish, before crowded stands that 
rocked with applause at some of the 
more brilliant rallies, these players 
contended to a finish in the most bril- 
liant tennis for women ever seén at 
Forest Hills, comparing ‘with some 
of the historic matches for men of the 
past. First one then the other would 
gain a slight advantage, only to be 
overtaken by the other a moment 
later, so that not until the third set 
was well under way was there any 
conclusive gain that pointed toward 
a victory for either. 

Mrs. Mallory started service, and 
after each had taken two points on 
errors of the other, made two place- 
ments in the right hand corner of the 
court, which gave her the first game. 
Miss Browne, however, took the next 
on drives out of the court by Mrs. 
Mallory, and then broke through on 
her opponent, in a deuce game, tak- 
ing the lead. The third was closely 
contested until deuce had been called 
four times, when Mrs. Mallory, who 
had been driving the ball very low, 
sent two in succession into the top of 
the net, giving the game to Miss 
Browne. With the advantage of 3 
games to 1 in her favor, Miss Browne 
contented herself for the rest of the 
set with taking her service games, 
taking the set, 6—4. 

In the second set, Miss Browne 
again broke through in the third 
game, but this time Mrs. Mallory rem- 
edied the matter by returning the com- 
pliment in the next, and this reverse 
seemed to change the aspect of affairs, 
as*from that time, Miss: Browne de- 
veloped a tendency to force her long 
drives so that they struck just over 
the back line of the other court, giving 
Mrs. Mallory many points. The latter 
also began to send the ball into the 
corners and along the sidelines of the 
court for placements, though many of 
the long rallies ended in favor of 
Miss Browne on nets by her opponent. 
The second set went to Mrs. Mallory, 
also, at 6—4, on two consecutive back-; 
line outs by Miss Browne. 

After a rest, both resumed play and 
again the tendency of Miss Browne to 
hurry her drives so that they failed to 
stay inside the _court,. became still 
more noticeable, while Mrs. Mallory 
seemed satisfied to let her adversary 
do most of the playing, contenting 
herself with an occasional placement. 
Miss Browne played a net game, while 
Mrs. Mallory clung to the back-line, 
coming to the net only when forced 
to by the change of pace tactics of 
her opponent. Mrs. Mallory took the 
fourth game on her opponent’s service; 
and playing at top speed, wore down 
her opponent, finally winning the set 
and -match when Miss Browne sent 
three consecutive shots over the back- 
line, on her own service in the eighth 
game, by the score of 6—2. The point 
score and analysis: 
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Mrs. Mallory.. 
Miss Browne... 
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Miss Browne... 
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Mrs. . Mallory 
Miss Browne 
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to bo ty 


Mrs. Mallory ... 
Miss Browne ... 0 

In partial consolation for her de- 
feat in the singles Miss Browne had 
little trouble in taking the doubles 
championship once more, with her 
reguiar partner, Mrs. Louise G. Wil- 
liams, of Los Angeles, California, their 
opponents in the finals being Miss 
Helen Gilleaudeau and Mrs. L. G. 
Morris, both of New York City. They 
took the lead at the commencement 
-of the match, and though a little care- 
less playing by Miss Browne gave the 


s. 


local players the lead, 3 to 2, the Cal- 
ifornians |, $00n on resumed their steady 
leaudeau, who made her service very 
effective, held the command for the 
two sets, by a score of 6—3, 
6—2. The point score: 
Miss Browne and Mrs. Williams— . 
ree eee 44242444 6—34—6 
Miss Gilleaudeau and Mrs. L. G. Morris— 
00464021 4-21—3 
Bs Second Set 
Miss Browne and Mrs. Williams—_. 
eo 6414424 4~-29—6 
Miss Gilleaddeau and Mrs. L. G. Morris— 
4241041 1-—-17-—2 
UNITED STATES WOMEN’S CHAM- 
PIONSHIP SINGLES—Final Round 
Mrs. Franklin I..Mallory, New York, de- 
feated Miss M. K. Browne, Santa Monica, 
4—6, 6—4, 6—2. ae 
DOUBLES—Final Round 
Miss M. K. Browne and Mrs. L. G. Wil- 
liams defeated Miss Helen te ear and 


_ | Mrs. L, G. Morris, 


MRS. F. C. LETTS JR. TO 
' DEFEND GOLF TITLE 


WOMEN’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
Year Winner and Club 5 
1901—Miss Bessie Anthony, Glenview Club 
1902—Miss Bessie Anthony, Glenview Club 
19903—Miss Bessie Anthony, Glenview Club 
1904—Miss Frances Everett, Exmoor C. C. 
1905—Mrs. C. L.. Dering, Midlothian C. C. 
1906—Mrs. C. L. Dering, Midlothian C. C. 
1907—Miss Lillian French, Windsor G. .C. 
1908—Mrs. W. F. Anderson, Hinsdale G. C. 
1909—Miss Veda Liewellyn, La Grange C.C. 
1910—Mrs. Thurston Harris, Westward Ho 
1911—Miss Caroline Painter, Midlothian 
1912—Miss Caroline Painter, Midlothian 
1913—iMiss M. B. Helmer, Midlothian C. C. 
1914—Mrs. H. D. Hammond, Highland G. C. 
1915—Miss E. V. Rosenthal, Ravisloe C. C. 
1916—Mrs. F. C. Letts Jr., Indian Hill C. 
1917—Mrs. F. C. Letts Jr., Indian Hin C. 
1918—-Miss E. V. Rosenthal, Ravisloe C. C. 
1919—Mrs. Perry Fisk, De Kalk, Illinois 
1920—Mrs. F. C. Letts Jr., Onwentsia Club 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—With aspirants 
from’ Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Ten- 
nessee, down-state Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, and Utah, among the 150 en- 
trants, the majority of which are from 
the Chicago district, the tournament 
for the championship of the Women’s 
Western Golf Association promises 
to be one of the most interesting in 
years. It begins today at the West- 
moreland Country Club, where the 
men’s western championship was 
played early in July. 

Mrs. F. C. Letts Jr. of Onwentsia 
Club is defending the title, which she 
has won three times, the first two 
times in 1916 and 1917. 

Among the visiting challengers are 
Miss Florence Halloran of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a newcomer in the event; 
Mrs. David Gaul of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, southern champion; Mrs. B. 
P. Graham of Columbus, Ohio, cham- 
pion of her State; Mrs. Perry Fisk of 
DeKalb, Illinois, western champion in 
1919. 

Michigan hag a number of formida- 
ble entrants, including Mrs. L. H. 
Livsy of Detroit; Miss Lucille Descen- 
burg of Kalamazoo and Mrs. J. 8. 
Pritchard of Battle Creek. Among 
the Wisconsin aspirants are Miss 
Frances Hadfield and Mrs. E. R. Whit- 
comb of Milwaukee, and Miss Beatrice 
Wall of Oshkosh. Mrs. H. D. Ham- 
mond of Indianapolis, who won the 
championship in 1914, is entered. 

Mrs. Melvin Jones, medalist in last 
year’s tourney, and Chicago city cham- 
pion, is paired with Mrs. Fisk to start 
the qualifying round today. 


NEW YORK GIANTS 
DEFEAT CARDINALS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Pittsburgh 6, Boston 4 (13 innings) 
St. Louis 10, New York 1 
Cincinnati 12, Brooklyn 6 
Chicago 6, Philadelphia 2 


= 


RESUL’ * SUNDAY 
New York 7, St. Louis 4 
Brooktyn 9, Cincinnati 4 


GAMES TODAY 


St. Louis at New York 
Cincinnati at Brooklyn 
Pittsburgh at Boston 

Chicago at Philadelphia 


NEW YORK BEATS ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK, New-«York—The St. 
Louis Cardinals yesterday were un- 
able to overcome the lead amassed by 
the New York Giants, despite a ninth 
inning rally which netted the western- 
ers two runs. The Giants won, 7 to 4. 
They scored their runs in the first six 
innings. The score by innings: 


12 678339—-RHE 
01 100x—711 1 
00 0002-411 1 


Batteries—Toney and: Snyder; Bailey, 
Walker, North and Ainsmith. Umpires< 
O"Day and Quigley. 


BROOKLYN WIENS, 9 TO 4 

BROOKLYN,’ New  York—Brooklyn 
won from Cincinnati 9 to 4, scoring 
seven runs in the fourth inning. The 
Brooklyn National Leaguers made 18 
hits off Cincinnati’s three pitchers. 
The score by innings: 

Innings— 1234 


5 6 
010700 
Cincinnati..... 


345 
230 
110 


Z10000100—4 6 2 


Batteries—Reuther and Miller; Rixey, 
Coumbe, Geary, Eller and Hargrave. Um- 
pires—McCormick and Klem. 


DAVIS DOUBLE WINNER 


SOUTHAMPTON, New York—wW. E. 
Davis of San Francisco, California, 
won in both the singles and doubles 
finals of the Meadow Club cup tourna- 
ment Saturday. In the singles he 
defeated Vincent Richards of Yonkers, 
New York, the cup defender, 3—6, 
&8—6, 6—3, 6—4, and, paired with W. M. 
Washburn of New York in the doubles, 
defeated Howard and Robert Kinsey of 
San Francisco, California, 9—7, 6—3, 
6—1. 


except for Miss Gil-| 


| 


-|Country Club here. 


CLEAN SWEEP FOR 
- JAPANESE TEAM 


Qualify for the Davis Cup Lawn 
“Teaisis Finale by Winning Five 
~ Straight Matches From India ~ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

LAKE FOREST, Illinois—By adding 
the last two singles matches to their 
string of victories, the Japanese lawn 
tennis team made a clean sweep of 
the five-match Davis Cup tennis 
semi-final series at the Onwentsia Club 
here against India. Ichiya Kumagae, 

ptain of the Nipponese team, de- 
feated Dr. A. H. Fyzee of India in the 
feature match Saturday afternoon, 
3—s, 6&8, 6—3, 9—7, while Zenzo 
Shimidzu vanquished Mahommed 
Sleem, 7—5, 2—6, 6—0, 6—2. . 

Although the day’s events lacked the 
interest they would have had if India 
had won at least one of the three pre- 
vious contests; a gallery of 3000 per- 
sols, the largest during the series, 
viewed the comDats. ; 

As indicated by the scores, these 
singles were much more closely fought 
than the first two Thursday, when 
the opponents were reversed, the Jap- 
anese winning in straight sets. The 
Indians played with determination to 
prevent a shutout for the series, but 
were unequal to the task. 

In the opening set of the Kumagae- 
Fyzee match, the left-handed Japanese 
player developed a weakness for er- 
rors at the net, while Dr. Fyzee dis- 
played good generalship by keeping 
his opponent on the run from side to 
side to make returns. Thus the In- 
dian captured the first set, 6—3; but 
the Japanese captain wrested the ag- 
gressive from Fyzee at once and took 
the second afd third sets by the same 
score. They had a tough.battle for 
the fourth set, which went to Japan, 
9—7. 

Unusual agility and the severity and 
accuracy of his baseline game were 
the chief characteristics of Kumagae 
in this match, as well as throughout 
the series. Fyzee, on the other hand, 
was not so active, his footwork was 
not of the best arid he made no effort 
to return many shots which his ep- 
ponent would not. have thought of 
passing up. 

Shimidzu in defeating Sleem covered 
an amazing amount of court, never 
for a moment standing still and al-~ 
ways dancing on his toes when waiting 
to return a shot. His desire to give 
great pace and a twist to every stroke 
caused a number of errors at the net; 
but it was this speed that won in the 
long run against the more careful, 
steady -vork @f the indian. While 
making some clever placements, Sleem 
seemed content to hit the ball high 
and carefully rather than try for 
speed at the expense of accuracy. Their 
final set, which Shimidzu won, 6—2, 
was featured by a series of extended 
rallies from the baselines which 
usually ended by Shimidzu rushing to 
the net for a cross-court chop. 


BIG.FIELD ENTERED 
FOR GRAND AMERICAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News ce 


CHICAGO, Illinois Having at- 
tracted an entry list of more than 700 
experts for the 15 events scheduled 
for the week, the Grand American 
handicap trap shooting tournament is 


to open’ today at the South Shore 
The schedule of 


contests follows: 


' Monday—South Shore Introductory, 100 
targets, 16 yards; National womeri’s 
championship; selection of East and West 
teams and five-man zone team race; 
American amateur championship at 
double targets and American professional 
championship at double targets, 100 tar- 


gets, 16 yards. 

Tuesday—Lake Michigan Special, i00 
targets, 16 yards; East vs West team 
shoot; Junior championship; American 
amateur championship at single targets. 

Wednesday—American amateur 18-yard 
championship; American professional 18- 
yard championship. 

Thursday—Preliminary Handicap. 

Friday—Grand American handicap. 

Saturday—Classification competition. 


WORLD'S RECORD FOR 
PRIVATE R. C. GLENN 


SEAGIRT, New Jersey—The world 
record on the 1000-yard, slow fire 
range in the Roe all-comers long 
range match was broken Saturday at 
the Seagirt rifle tournament.. Private 
R. C. Glenn of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps team ran:a perfect score 


of 20 shots and then made 19 extra 
bullseyes. Capt. H. L. Smith, Marine 
Corps team, also broke the previous 
record with a clean score and 18 extra 
bull’s-eyes,. and Corp. L. B. Bowen, 
United States Marine Corps, tied -the’ 
previous record with 33 bull’s-eyes. 

The Sadler match over the Palma 
course was won by the United States 
infantry team with a score of 1727 out 
of a possible 1800, The United States 
Marine Corps team was second with 
1717 and the Massachusetts National 
Guard team was a close third with 
1715. 
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MEXICAN ASKS ENTRY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Mexico is the latest country to apply 
for éntry in the national singles lawn 
tennis championship tournament at 
the Germantown Cricket Club, Sep- 
tember 9. I. D. Dorbolla, who is com- 
peting in the Southampton tournament 
against the leading American players, 
has notified Cricket Club officiala of 
his desire to enter the national cham- 
pionship event. This makes nine 


countries which have signified their 


intention of having players in the sine 
gles competition. 


TS & CLASSIFIED ‘BY STATES AND CITIES 


| 


‘CALIFORNIA ___ 


_CALIFORNIA | 


CALIF ORNIA 


FOR WOMEN : 
New York and Paris 
_ Coats and Wraps 


; SUPERIOR -TAILORING 
2850 14TH ST. 


| sue SESS ee = Bel 


FRAZER & CO. 


"SPECIALISTS IN APPAREL 


Newest Summer Styles 


a in drese at nrices that combine economy 


.| “MENDENHALL Co. 


DRY GOODS’ 
House ishing 


ce Goods 
Serviceable 
Reliable 
FOOTWEAR 


——— id 
THOITS SHOE STORE 


~~» VOGUE 


'WAIST SHOP 


T15-719 Monadnock Bidg. 


MRS. AUMOCK 
212 University 


Latest Styles Pele Sow Daily 
All Goods Guaranteed 
_..__ Alterations 1 Included 


peo DEES rates fort for infants’ ania? completa iayettoa 


pete Ave., Palo "Alto. 


fmm] WESTERN 
id VAN ®% | 
STORAGE Co. 


SuAL SANK 
EY 


a? 
. 
- 
Cz rt | Ta, 
. 
P “pte 


t CURIE 


Chas. C. 


2. Le ages FOR YOUR HOMB 


Naviet Co. 
- Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 


AND GARDEN 


me “St. Yaklai 5 Cat | 


A” Dreciaanion Gift 
to charm the heart 


Gold Mounted Fountain Pen 
Eversharp Pencil 
Engraved with appropriate 
wording. 
(Fountain Fen Service Station’ | 
Smith th .Brothers 


13th Street 
Between Broadway and Washington — 


es Needlecraft 


526 Fifteenth St. 


Between Broadway . and Franklin 
BE eneersatet has Ae 


‘Colonial Cafeteria 


Continuous Service 
422-428 Fourtéenth Street 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


HUSING BROS. 


The Arrival of 
Autumn 
Places the Fall Styles 
on Display. 


Quality Before All Else 
Clay, 14th and 15th Streets 


American Nat. 


BROOMS 
BRUSHE WHISKS, DUSTERS 
HARRY STILLSON 
588 Emerson &t., near Postoffice 


ay ed 


SACRAMENTO 


-Black’s Package Co.° 


910-914 Ninth St.; Sacramento 


Grocers 


We' are eager to make friends as 
well as customers. 


Chas. J. Heeseman 
619 K STREET, SACRAMENTO 
The Home of Heart Schaffner & 
Marx Clothes 


A. C. Kaufman Shoe Co 


GOOD SHOES FOR THE FAMILY 
610 J St. (Between 6th and 7th) 


HALE BROS., Inc. 


A Department Store for the People 


yy setinea the needs of the bome and 

every member of the family with 
goods of quality that give satisfacticn 
—aet value-giving prices. 


Oth and K Sts. Sacramente 


Chatterton Bakery 


720 J STREET 


Purity in ingredients — cleanliness in 
preparation, features that identify the 
goodness and guarantee the unsu 
quality of Chatterton Baking a all its 
varieties. 


SANTA CRUZ 


y LEWIS P dogg ria Chocolates: ma kes 
Santa Crus famous for candy. His Ice Cream 
is unique ip that it contains no ‘‘filler.” 


Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 


LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 


_ SAN FRANCISCO 


L. D. McLean Co. 


GROCERS 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St, 


: “Prospect One” 
WE SELL GOOD BONDS 

E. G. GEARY & CO. 
Investment Bonds 
Bank Bldg. Garfield _ 3087 
FLEUR ‘DE LIS CORSET SHOP 

MADE CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
street ting Franklin 2040 


Renova 


BARN ES CAFETERIA 


a ELLIS STREET 


‘Palo 


Liens ge) 


HYDE’S BOOKSTORE 
epee = ee 


E. B. QUACKENBUSH 
Furniture—New and Used — 


228 GRANT AVENUE 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 


Carefully selec ty satiaded — 


762 Market Street 


> belan Building 
New Quality Lunch Room 
: Third Floor 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


rectpes used in preparing wholesome, 


caratay Shores foot Snes 


ARTHUR B 


‘324 Dniversity Ave. | 


Alto Furniture Co. 
Rugs—Linoleums 

Window Shades and Stoves 

300 University Ave 


AMERICAN PLEATING CO. | 
[Aerators a | 


» 
— 
" 


a SAN FRANCISCO—Continued_ 


_ SAN JOSE—Continued 


a LLP 


‘CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. | 
Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists — 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
- HOME AND GARDEN 
428-427 Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


COHL BROTHERS 
Exclusive Hatters 


Central Coal Company 
ST IN-AND RITTER 


FLORISTS 
148 Kearny St. Phone Kearny 3999 


JOSEPH’S 
Florists ; 
288 Grant Avenwe, San Francisco 


W. F. LENZEN: & CO. 


Painters—Decorators 
18TT Union Bt. Phone Fillmere 2704 
. FRANK E. BENTZ 


Successor td Sam Bernstein 
TAILOR 


Douglas 4065 


Marcus Brower & Co. 
PRINTING 


Printing 
We do not 
furhish 
printers | 


“HENRY S. BAILEY 
JEWELER 


188 Geary St. Room 528. 
FURRIERS 
Large New. Stock of Furs 
Garments made to Order. Remodeled or Repaired 
Lingerie Waists, Silk Hosiery 


PRESLEY & CO. 


#238 Stockton St.. on Union 8. Sutter 7295 
THUMLER & RUTHERFORD 
Bookbinding 
SILK SPECIALTIES LEATHER WORE 
117 Graat Avenue Phone Kearny 5493 


eons 20. yoo. watt ft c08 oo time 
not solicit business that requires us te 

— ee against our brother 
ber p Francisco. 


Ss. F. 


——— 


MILLINERY 


“Nationally Known.” 
OCCUPIES SIX FLOORS 


28 Grant Ave. 
_ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ee 


~ Plumbing and Heating 
S. PETERSEN & SON. 


Pittsburg Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters 


Phone West 7741 £337 Fillmoro 5t. 
F. J. GETTEN 


Accounting Service 
Rm. 214 Kohl — 


Francisce 


Need Lumber Quick? 


A carload or a stick 


Van Arsdale-Harris 
‘Lumber Company 


Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 


Inquiries Solicited 


Gch and Brannan Streets Phone Eearney 2076 
SAN FRANCISCO t 


Pleating, Hemstitching, 


Buttons 


Large Variety 


PERFECT WORKMANSHIP 
Mail orders promptly attended to 


New York High Grade Button Works 


130 Geary St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


. SAN JOSE a 
RUSH McCRONE 


CORRECT HATTER TO MEN. 
SS 


a eee be and Ficors 
iat Holly wood 


HEROLD'S ~ = 


Agents for Laird, Shoes 
26 E. Santa Clara Street Repairing 


OWL SHOE REPAIR: SHOP 


; GIMMEL 1 : 
16 Be Sen An Beno B Sthest Phone San Joxe “@ 4192 


WINCH & MARSHALL 


gi ai hc ige 0 as 


the modern office—Steel and 
Ww Filing pe 4 Anvrecia ted 


“Wire for us and we will wire for you” 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House and Contractors 
HOUSE WIRING MOTORS 


We are agents for 
Western Electric Quality Products 


Phone San Jose 826 19 6. @ud St. 


Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges | - 


Ban Jose 288 |. 


nd Tubes 
Rubell s Service Garage 
Automobile Repairing 


BATTERY AND ELECTRIC SERVICE 
STORAGE—DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE— 
WASHING, OILine AND GREASING CARS 


Good Meats 


The Purity Sweets Candy Store 


Fancy and Office 


Desks. Printing 


Ckeirs, Files, Safes. 
164 SOUTH FIRST ST. 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 


Ice Cream and Candies 


98 So, 2nd St., San Jose, Cal. Phone 3. J. 4761 
CENTRAL CREAMERY 
Da Produce 
J. B®. Clark. Prop. Central Market 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
EVE Banking 


Ran Jose 


al WE GIVE Sil inin sane 


SAN JOSE’S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Willson’s Cafeteria 


OPERATING THREE DINING ROOMS 
CAFETE Late QUICK rg tes GRILL 
EL DINING ROOM 
HOTEL OMONTGOMERY BUILDING 
82-34-36 West San Antonio Bt. 


DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 
GROCERS 


wo 8 We Fae af te 


WASHING TON 


i BELLINGHAM 
Morse Hardware Co. 


Home of the Great Majestic Rance 


“STOCKTON. TRANSFER RCO. 
WwW. % WORCESTER H. HENRY 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal—ICE— Wood 


ses. EI St. 


| GHRELFALL Ros. Os. 


Kuppenheimer Hats 
STREET 


. ceo 


Phone 861 
—uovtag, "SPE 
FLORIDA 


TAMPA 


WOLF BROS. 
The Momo of pst: Sihataee & en, Cites. 
Satisfaction money 
g08 FRANKLIN: STREET TAMPA 
We feature nationally advertised 


Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 
Women’s Fine Pama 


Fireptoot Storage. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—-Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


oe el ee ee i a 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
_ Rag and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


180 Kemble Bestury, 
Established 18456 _~ 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE 


Ladies’. Child ro gg ~" Furnishin 
s’. ren’s a en’s Furnis 
Corner 4th St. and Central Ave. - 


APPLETON & CO. 
Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 
COR, FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STS, 
Yor your Next Meal Serve 
Chatterton Napkin Rolls 
They, Are Satisfying: 


BAN JOSE CHATTERTON BAKERY 
Phone 465 2d & San Antonio 


F. W. GROSS & SON 
DRY GOODS 


San Jose, California 


. MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women 
_ 61 Fast Santa Clara St., SAN JOSE, CAL. 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 


Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 
___ 20-22 &. San Fernando St., San Joo 

MATTRESSES MADE OVER 


Patent air-Glling process gives softness equal 
to new mattress. Feather mattresses made 
eee x heated. Free auto deliv 

Hiiess Santa Clara St.. eat Six 
BU oe Sia: SCO 


EXPE RT C CLEANE RS 


AND DYERS 
652 Geuth First Street San Jose. Cal. 


NING AND DYEING 


"aust 2 Fazio "Si nawens 
25-27-29 8. Third 


H. R. BARDWELL 
JEWELER AND WATCKMAKER 


Expert Repairing of all kinds. 


Complete Selection of Watches, Diamonds, and 
Jewelry moderately priced. 


92 8. Ist St.. San Jose, Calif. 


C. R. PALMER 


Groceries Fruits 


Vegetables 
CENTRAL MARKBET 
GROCERIES. 


es “| 


(i, vr 
1} 
| Is 
DUDLEY WENDT 
Central Market-—-2nd St. 


PAPERHANGER - Pt pan hege ISHER 


THOMAS 
Phone 4442 PAINTER odes | 
J. BE. FISHER fiwelnce 


12 N. 2nd. San Jose. Calif. LOANS and NOTARY 
~~ MOET renee J & GOODWIN | 


4 B. Santa C ae St. SAN JOSE, OAL. 


Home made candies, cfeams and 
$9 BR. Santa Clara 8t., i, Phone 6. J. 


iss 
BAKE-RITE BREAD 
GOLD ONLY AT 47 E. SANTA CLARA ST. 


—— rn 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 


143 & 148 South First St, 
ramaeg oy or ay ate 
Drv Goods—Househo! 


Drossia & Co 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
SPRING’S Inc. 


Bet. 1865 
Bome of Hart Schaffner & Mars Clothes 
Santa Clara and Market Streets 


|THEIVY PRESS « zs. mann 


7. A. SEINNER 
Willie-Nillie Cash & Carry Self Service 
206 8. Second Street 


NEW YORK 


110 Sours Aurora Bt. 


SEATTLE 
TRY SCHRADER’S HOME COOKED FUODS 
113 Madison Street 
Seattle 


PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Ine. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 
Carpets and Oriental Rugs 
1419 4th Ave. ain 74% 


Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 
_ Clean, Sanitary Grocery ' Stores 2 


GROCERS 


Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES @00D GOODS 
Fourteenth aad wae 3 Fine ave SEATTLE 


THE SILK SHOP 


J.D.ZAHRT 
Silverstone Bldg. (Upstairs) 


WE T SEA 
_ Always the newest and best silks for less. 
ITSGOOD ,SUPPLY CO. 
: Building 


506 H 
Mimeographing ultigraphing 


WARD'S BINDERY 
Commercial and Joh Binding. 1516 24 Avenne. 
Telenhone Main G805. Seattle. Waehington. 


Catalogs Booklets 


ACME-PRESS 
619 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 


TAILOR 
J. O NEIL 


y 
PANTAGES BLDG.. SEATTIR 


SEA FOODS 


ALL “KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 
417 Pike Street, Seattle, 1 ag an 
Telephone Main 6466 


NASH MOTOR CARS 


provide personal transportation notably free 
mechanical annoyance. 


Closed Models $2265.00 to 


CHILCOTT-NASH MOTOR CO. 
13th and East Pike Phone East 53 
SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 


AUTHORIZED STANDARDS FOR 
DISCRIMINATING MEN 


WHITE SHOE CO. 


GREEN BLDG. 1427 FOURTH AVE. 
University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 
Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 


by Experienced Men 


Fi t.8 Three Storage Warehouses 
4 peng Hh. é4lst a 4th N. 
Res. Phone Capitol 3015—Seattle. Washington. 


NEW YORK NEW YORK CITY 
Restaurant 


De Olde engtien , Beemer 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
_Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day_ 


OREGON 


PORTLAND 
PRINTING 


We Ap fate This 
Our Excellent Service to 


BOYER PRINTING G OOo. 

85 6th St., Portland, Ore. 
tunity of Extending 

onitor Readers. 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
882 Stark Street. Portland, Ore. Pittock Block 
____Both Phones _ 
East 625 
\Broadway 
Dye & Cleaning Works 
370-376 Union Ave. No. Portland, Ore. 
We specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 
109 Broadway Portland, Ore. 
A smile of satisfaction when you leave. 


Paints, Oils, Glass, 
Sash and Doors 


x. MEINE, Oom ore 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
NIKLAS & SON 
Florists 
403 Morgen St., PORTLAND. ORE. 
“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


+ Their Quality and Price, 
tegether with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 
please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Inc. 
342 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


CK ASAE Shoes 
270 Washington, 308 Washington 


270 Morrison and 380 cee naton Sts., 
PORTLAND, OREG 


in Women's er a x 
aderwear and Gutseies ae’ 


? 


Main 6759 


The Newest 
Blouses, 


Portland. Ore.. 
|__ Portland 


Hotel Court 


30h Morriron 


St.. 
The Waist __ Shop op in 


SALEM 


Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 
Court and OCommercia) Sta. Phone 191 


WASHINGTON 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


4888 University Way. Kenwood 89. SEATTLS 


TACOMA 


Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


11TH AND PACIFIC AVE. 
Checking and Savings Accounts 
st Department 


‘IMcDONALD SHOE CO. 


High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such as Hanan. 
| Ae ge Bostonian Dorothy 


women and children. 
TWO STORES ig0:°Pacivte aVeNOn 
Washington 
Too] and Hardware Company, 


GENERAL HARDWARE. SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 
928 Pacifie Avenue TACOMA 
CALISON & Anworw.. zane 

B RC ES FOR 

106 So. 10th Beseot “TA COMA 
H. W. MANIKE, Florist 

Ge. 6th and M St. Tel. Main 419 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes rothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA 


FEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS - 
DRY GOODS 
and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA | 


WALLA WALLA 
GARDNER & CO., 


Setar tenkede Wan Uilbeers, Dry Geol 
Clothing. . Shoes. | G 


roceries 


Inc., 


—— 


__YAKIMA 
C.H.B ARNES > 


“Somethi re Every Day.’ 
omen's and Children’s Wear. 


Rinne og Building 


SS 


CANADA 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
HAROLD D. KEAST 


wes St., Montreal 
Ga? BB, _ 4 Ces trai waned Inspector 
‘WALTHAM “WATCH og 


-_ 


= 


ABERDEEN , 


ORR’S GROCERY 
House of Quality 
Best of Everything for the salts 


Classified Advertising Charge 


20 cents an agate line 
ln estimating space, figure six words to the lina 
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such 
: saw the wonder of dawn 
a iHuminating the world, giving 
@yerything, even to the slates on 
quiet silvery mystical 


ein light that.reveals the world before the 
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First Annual Ex- 
Society of Artists 
ieberont Galleries, Pall 
new about 
Nearly 
with a few 
pF are’ ‘deplorably com- 
I have not seen 
and wp at 

| gcse werent 
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is 
Saks 
peeede Pte 
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{Petter than Mr. 


f the sun make everything 
not as alluring as the slow 


of dawn. He saw a simple, 


itself. nothing: “4t 4s just: a 
Everything depends on the 
een and treated. He saw 
nel that , commonplace, 
shed, and the trees, and 
of shadows on the untidy 
under the influénce of light. 
y light that he has painted, 
atmosphere, uniting and par- 
larizing all things, and le has seen 
not as objects, but as a whole, as 


Mo et 
Maree 


Ht 


Fie 
te 
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This picture is called “Very Early 

orning: Spring.” Let me be quite 
clear. I do not claim that it is a 
great work of art. Years must pass 
before it can be placed in its rightful 
category, in twentieth century d- 
scape painting; but I do claim that 
“Very Early Morning: Spring” is a 
very interesting picture, and out- 
standing. Mr. Gwynne- Jones paints 
as if Impressionism, Post-Impression- 
isth, and half a dozen other isms, had 
never existed. That is the answer to 
“Bolshevism in Art.” Be yourself, 
and, if there be anything in you, critics 
and public will appreciate your work. 
Symbolism attracts Mr. Gwynne- 


Jones. His cows are not realistic, and 


yet they are much more like cows than 
the oa cows of Sydney a 


catnted separately, and 
t with Pisa of the brush, which 
the’ modern manner, that is only 
say that Mr. Gwynne-Jones is in 


Jones is a Pre-Raphaelite at heart, 
and because he has the courage of his 
convictions, and does not trouble his 
head with anti this, or pro that, he 
has produced a picture that pleases 


future of post-war art. 
Moral. If you can paint as well or 
Gwynne-Jones, £0 
ahead with your job, and all will be 
well: if not don't rail at critics and 


*} public*—-just renounce the dream for 


re vot ‘experimenters, 
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a presentation. 
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the business, just give up painting 
bad pictures and turn to something 
else, say making chairs, or motor en- 
gines, or blackberry and apple jam in 
mare. or anything nice, and useful. 

‘QQ. R. 


IMPRESSIVE NEGRO 
ARTS EXPOSITION 


Special to — Christian Sctonce. Monitor 
from tf News Office 

NEW artsy New York—Paintings, 
sculpture and art-handicraft work by 
contemporary Negro talent, which is 
ery | 2!so represented in MSS. of musical 
har | compositions, all set against an as- 
sorted historical background of poeti- 
cal and prose literature in rare books 
and prints; make a peculiarly impres- 
sive showing at the One Hundred 
and Thirty-Fifth Street branch of 
re | the New York Public Library, near 
rl Lenox Avenue, which .is in the heart 
of an extensive Afro-American resi- 
dential section of Harlem. It is 
probably the most comprehensive 

“a lage of the sort ever assembled 
here, and collectively it achieves a 
high degree of contemporaneous hu- 
man interest. This in a wholly un- 
| commercial and non-political way, the 


Also it is something different, 
entirely distinct from, the ex- 


and which undoubtedly have 
im their way some of the 
manifestitations of mod- 

Nor does the present show- 


if 
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alien 


rn born anew in his own tem-/ 


e war in memory of the 
Ristori, at ‘Cividale | cotta 


‘the jot Briult; and also as-a contributor to 


‘statuary and monuments, 

it; -he has etudied in the school 9 

}'Luea da Robbia and has learnt more 

| from that master than trom the Greeks | 

and Mgyptians. 

) And. this: fs not all; in tee terra: 
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"poss dae No 5a wl (oteaepinne. tbs [1S 
-ulty.. that. our-artist inclines chiefly to} day 


R ferret gen sak sete groyne. et}! 


German, 


‘cannot yet get at home the schools 
and the atmosphere that Paris pro- 
vides him with in ‘suck abundance, or 
Munich, Diisseldorf, Rome, even Lon-’ 
dén, in lesser measure. . And why 
hep; | Should he expect to? American art 

not more than ah years, if 
that, mpehind it, while Italfan, French, 
English art. has centuries. 
Puritans and Quakers, admirable as 


3 settlers, had something of more im- 


mediate necessity to attend to when 


: . they took over ‘the American wilder- 


nessa, than to open art schools. But 


Cass ‘Many brought with them . beautiful 


-| things— Cc] 
tiful furniture, even a stray beautiful 


beautiful .architecture, beau- 
painting or two. They came blessed, 


+ "| on. burderiéd, with the traditions of 
“| elvilized Europe, and there. was not 


° 
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Reproduced by permission of the artist 


“A Family Group” (Ritrarro di Famiglia) by Antonio Maraini 


colored boy engraver, whose name is 
on some fine frontispieces of books 
published around 1835. Many of these 
litérary and graphic rareties, includ- 
ing the Boston and London published 
broadsides of Phyllis Peters, also 
known as Phyllis Wheatley, the 
eighteenth century slave girl prodigy 
who addressed an ode to Washington 
and became a sort of Pocahontas of 
poetry, are, from the unique Negro 


"| Book Exchange conducted by George 


Young on West One Hundred and 
Thirty-Fifth Street, a few doors from 
the branch library. 

Henry Ossawa Tanner, National 
Academician. and a former pupil of 
Thomas Eakins, whose pictures are in 
the principal American collections as 
well as in the Luxembourg of Paris, 
is well represented in the present 
show by one of his medal-winning 
Paris salon canvases. Meta Warwick 
Fuller, who attracted the attention 
and profited by the instruction’ of 
Rodin, has some emeall pieces of 
sculpture. \ 

Any mention of Afro-American 
sculpture today is bound >to include 
the name of Abelardo Garcia, of Santo 
Domingo, though as yet he is known 
in this part of the world only through 
photographs of his great memorial 
bas-relief, entitled “Invocation.” ‘This 
imaginative and technically interest- 
ing work—reproductions of which are 
being widely circulated in -Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, as. last esday, 
August 16, was the Dominican Inde- 
pendence Day—is a symbolical com- 
position in which the shade of 
-Abraham Lincoln is invoked to bear 
witness that slavery (under the guise 
of United States intervention to quell 
disorder) still persists in Santo 
Domingo’s island republic. 

Laura Wheeler's  lithograph-like 
charcoal drawings of “Radcliffe” and 


and romantic feeling. Some fresh 
and agreeable still-life and flower 
pieces in aquarelle are signed by 
Louise Latimer, who is a _ grand- 
daughter of one of Frederick Doug- 
lass’ coadjutors in famous § anti- 
slavery campaigns, 

In all seriousness let it be noted 
that the most individual expression ‘in 
painting which the exhibition offers 
is to be found in half a dozen large 
canvases by the» Rev. Mr. White, a 
Negro preacher of Harlem whose art 
schooling seems to. have consisted 
mainly if-not solely in cepying cele- 
brated pictures at the Metropolitan 
Museum. Regnault’s “Salome; Bon- 
nat’s “Roman Girl at the Fountain,” 
Gabrie] Max’s “Christian Martyr,” and 
ohe of Anton Mauve’s most delectable 
pastorals, are amo the selections 
now on view. All copies, these, and 
first-rate literal reproductions of their 
well-known originals as to dimensions 
‘and drawing, and to a certain degree 
in color, yet by an unexplainable 
bizarrerie of vision or handling trans- 
formed into something rich and 
strange. The sheep picture, espe- 
cially, ea perfectly good and con- 
scientious transcription of a pleas- 
ingly conventional landscape painting, 
has somehow acquired a tense ai- 
mosphere and & general aspect of 


j startled abstraction that give a novel 


intrinsic charm to what is also a 
genuine document of temperamental 
registration through the oil- painting 


medium. 


_* 


other landscape subjects have vision 


the “Tribuna,” for which Roman 
newspaper he writes excellent critical 
articles. In the latter, he constantly 
coudemned the extravagance of the 
pseudo-artistic cults that have been in 
vogue, even in Italy, during the last 
ten years. 

He exhibited, recently, in the gal- 
lery of the Arte Moderna .§ Italiana, in 
Rome, 20 pieces of sculpture, as well 
as many designs, artistic furniture, 
etc., and his work placed him in tae 
foremost rank of young Italian artists. 
We may ask whether Maraini’s works 
show any traces of having been pro- 
duced during a period of wsthetic an- 
archy. They do not, and it is impos- 
sible to detect in them any signs of 
concession to the various schools and 
crazes—the impressionist, post-im- 
pressionist and futurist—to. which we 
alluded above. They show instead the 
recoil of the: epoch to an attitude of 
diffidence, or at least of caution. And 
although in obedience to tradition the 
work of this artist is perhaps a little 
stiff,.with the object of protecting it- 
self from the lawless influence of the 
present time, yet in this traditionalism 
there is nothing eccentric and paradox- 
ical, such as is often found in that of 
sudden converts to-the old -way of 
thinking who profess their new faith 
with the same truculence that-they re- 
cently manifested in expressing their 
desire to burn down all museums. 

In Antonio Maraini ¢radition does 
not work from without but from 
within. He does not solve the plastic 
problem by the application of certain 
canons, or by the .servile imitation. of 
particular models, but by careful pon- 
déring’ and severe heart-searchinge 
that produce austere and. character- 
istic results. As said above, the fresh- 
ness of some of his former works has 
perhaps euffered from this severity. 
It has been said that the artist shoula 
arrive at upconsciousness by way of 
consciousn In other words, intui- 


,tion and artistic knowledge should 


fuse into a kind of. easy, inevitable 
naturalness. 


Again the Triangular Construction 
Passing on to the undoubted suc- 

cesses, we will not linger over good, 

but minor works ‘such as the bust of 


tratto della Signorina Laura Maraini, 
in Siena marble (giallo di Siena). 


The two bas-reliefs in stone: Ritratto 
di famiglia (1919) (family portrait) 
and “Maternity” (1920) are of far 
greater interest, and it is necessary to 
devote our attention to them. In the 
first we again find the triangular con- 
struction so much affected by our 
artist. With what. delicacy, however, 
do the mother’s head, arm; and knee 
indicate the line of gravity of the 
principal mass. The arabesque twines 
around all the figures and unites them, 
but without cutting or forcing: them. 
Lastly, in “Maternity,” this delicacy 
of composition remains wholly mys- 
terious in the symbolic action of the 
hand, which from beneath raises the 
mantle like the curtain of a tabernacle 
above the mother’s lap upon which 
reposes the sleeping babe. 

A decorative intention, in the higher 
sense of the words, underlies «al! 
Maraini’s work and..manifests itself 
in his .decided* preference for - bas- 


reliefs. . Therefore. the reader must 


_. got conclude from the remarks we 


Donna Adelaide Maraini, or the Ri- 


1920, we see a distinct tendency 
rtowards peasant art. We do not ex- 
aggerate the value of these two-at- 
tempts which probably will remain as. 
marking an episode, a diversion~ in 
the sculptor’s artistic development. 
But they also are an indication of the 
trend of his mind, and if a Hildebrand, 
for instance, by his study of the monn- 
mental structures of the Italian Ren- 
aissance, could prepare himself to be 
one of the finest sculptors of our times, 
there is ho reason why the lessons of a 
more popular and homely Renaissance 
should not be equally fruitful, all the 
more, seeing that this homeliness and 
popularity can help to keep the artist 
in the direct touch with emotion and 
with life, that is easily lost in a return 
to the academic idea of the monument. 


WHERE SHOULD THE 
ARTIST LIVE AND WORK 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Is there any special virtue in an 
artist’s staying at home to work in his 
own country, or any special crime in 
his going abroad to work out of it? 
The question seems foolish, and yet 


lifts up his voice not to ask, but to 
auswer it. Yes, a crime—the worst— 
the betrayal of one’s country to work 
anywhere else. 

Now this is curious. Nobody blames 
business ‘men whose business keeps 
them far from home, or explorers, or 
diplomatists, or seamen, who take up 
a profession that necessitates long ab- 
sences or permanent exile. They are 
not reproached with infidelity to their 
native land, with the sacrifice of their 
nationality. But the artist is, perhaps, 
because the nature of his work leaves 
him free to do it wherever he will, or 
so it is supposed. The objection to his 
doing it anywhere save at his own 
front door is heard most frequently in 
America, as. the American artist who 
has spent most of his time on the 
other side knows to his cost or rather, 
it may be, to ‘his amusement. 


Traveled Where Conditions Best Suited 


We do not look upon Holbein:as less 
German, Van Dyck less Flemish be- 
cause both elected to seek their sitters 
in England. No want of, patriotism 
is detected in the visits of Velasquez 
to Italy, of Titian to Spain. We 
accept it as a matter of course that 
artists in the past traveled to where 
the conditions best suited. them or 
patrons wére most generous, that even 
the decorative artist -hurried from 
Italy at the call of Francois I, that the} 
wandering German craftsman left his 
mark in such a great French cathedral 
as Abbi, that Washington owes its de-/ 
sign to a French architect. Or, indeed, 
today do Italians reproagh Boldini for 
his many years in Paris, do the Dutch 
resent Mathys Manis’ long seclusion in 
London? And yet bitter abuse has 
been heaped by Americans upon 
Whistler, Sargent, Abbey, Pennell be- 
“cause. they set up thelf studios in 
London. . They have been called -un- 
American, their work condemned be- 
cause. -without American character, 


land .no,doubt, Whistler fanned the 


flames, ‘strengthened the prejudice 
when he said that art knows no na- 


tionality. : 
A little féfiection shows how. base- 


| most elaborately and 


every now and then some {irate patriot | 


‘tthe shadow of a chance for the first 


American artist to feel his way, to 
start a real American art school by 
sketching the things about him on the 
hortis of primitive beasts or: the. walls 
of primitive caves. fs 


Schools in America 


If he hoped to get anywhere he had 
to carry on the tradition which was 
his lawful inheritance, an@ this he 
could not do intelligently without the 
study that the countries he*had left 
alone provided. -There afe schools in 
America now, of course, s often 
sumptuously 
equipped. But there are not the same 
surroundings, the same m s, the 
same masters, above all thé same at- 


|mosphere that these things: take cen- 


turies to create. Greenwich Village is 
not the Latin Quarter, any more than 
the National Acadéenry schools are 
rivals of the Beaux-Arts, or than the 
Metropolitan is the equal of the Louvre 


.or the English National Gallery. The 


same advantages may, and probably 
will, come in the course of time. But 
it is the present the artist has to 
wrestle with, not the future. 

Why, it is argued, when he has made 
his own all that foreign schools have 
to give, should he not then return to 
America and do his part in building up 
a great American art tradition? And 
he is lured to tempting summer “colo- 
nies” where a truly national school 
of landscape painting can) be evolved 
—American Barbizons—only Barbizon 
needed no advertisement, no deliberate 
program to bring together a few 

en, not for any ulterior motive, but 

ecause they found their subjects 
there. When. Barbizon became the cor- 


[rect place for the-artist, it was ruined. 


Are Not Less American 


As a rule, the American artist does 
return after his studies on the other 
side, and frequently art in America 
profits by his return. But for the 
coming back of a group of men-who 
had been studying in Munich, the 
splendid period in American illustra- 
tion of the last decades of the last 
century might not have been quite the 
same. Sometimes the American artist 
does not return: the illustrator, per- 
haps because commissions will not let 
him; the painter and the sculptor, 
perhaps for economy, living decently 
in Paris on an income that would mean 
starvation in New York, or for sub- 
jects and effects that interest them 
more than subjects and effects at 
home. But they aré not less American, 
their work is not less American for 
all that. At one time students were 
really the apprentices of the masters 
with whom they learned their trade, 


-|and even the genius among them could 


not branch out for himself until] he 
started a workshop of his own; there- 
fore, when we talk of the School of 
Florence, or Siena, or the Nether- 
lands, there is reason for it. 


Had Whistler Stayed at Home 


For instance, take his own case, 
which is appropriate, as at few have 
so many stones been slung by the in- 
tolerant patriot. Had he stayed at 
home, inevitably his work would not 
have been as it is in some ways. He 
could not have copied in. the Louvre, 
as he did in Paris. He would not 
have known Courbet, one of the 
strongest influences among the French 
independents of his day. He would 
not have chanced so sdon upon the 
Japanese as he did with the opening 
of that little shop in the Rue de 
Rivoli where a few_other artists and 
the De Goucourts used to go. In a 
word, his training would have been 
utterly different. But all that made 
Whistler Whistler would still have 
been in his work—his subtlety of 
drawing, his refinement cf color, his 
unerring truth of observation, his feel- 
ing for the beauty of surface, his in- 
tense respect for the dignity of his art. 
These were what made him Whistler, 
not the Old Master. the Courbet, the 
Japanese phases through which he 
passed. How in the world would his 
critics have had him paint in order to 
show himself more American? What 
American school was there when he 
began his career except the Hudson 
River School? It should be enough for 
the intelligent American that Whistler 
was always the artist in his work as 
he was always the American in him- 
self. He never returned to America 
after his patriotic beginnings at West 
Point and in the Coast Survey. But 
he was American in appearance, in 
‘sentiment; in manner, in voice, in 
speech until the last, and the English 
‘among whom he lived never forgot it. 
As the Anglo-American artist he fig- 
ured in the Ruskin trial. Sir Sidney 
Colvin was not the only one offended 
by his “strident peacock laugh,” the 
most splendid talent could not excuse 
such a voice, the supersensitive Briton, 
shrinking from it, said. Surely this, 
and the constancy it implies, should 
suffice for the most ardent stay-at- 
home American. The artist can do his 
work at no man’s bidding or in no 
place chosen for- him save by him- 
self. If -the work is beautiful his 
country should be eager to claim it 
without stopping to consider whether 
it bears the stamp of his nationality. 
Beauty in art is all that counts. 


CHARLES MERYON 
(1821-1868) 
By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 

It wae fortunate for lovers of 
imaginative work in the art of etch- 
ing that Charles Méryon came when ne 
did.’ The Paris of his day was full of 
that old worid ‘beauty and weirdness, 
which he took for his own, and has 
given us, of other days, in the famous 
“Paris Set” of etchings. Méryon for- 
sook a naval career for that of etch- 
ings in 1846, and it was just at this 
time that Paris “was threatened by 
improvements, bringing air and light 
into darkened places. A generation 
later and the clean new Paris would 
have been no inspiration to the mind 
of a Méryon. 

Just as it is important to bear in 
mind the Paris of his day m relation to 
Charles Méryon, so it is just as neces- 
sary to think of Méryon in relation 
to the art of etching at that time. 
Etching then was entering upon what 
might be called historically its second 
period. The Rembrandts, the Tiepolos, 
with their numerous followers worked 
in what might be called the old man- 
ner of the craft. The new was to 
rise in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and Méryon was the father of 
it. True, Piranesi, “The Rembrandt 
of architecture” had in the century 
previous brought about a new point of 
view in architectural etching, but in 
spite of him and Goya, etching for a 
long time before 1850 was treated® 
}with a degree of contempt which is 
unimaginable now. Ingres, Delacroix, 
Paul Huet and Corot were all striv- 
ing to throw off the traditions of an 
older school, feeling their way to a 
freer atmosphere, the breathing of 
which Méryon was the first to really 
delight in. He, starting where the 
others left off," grew strong and sure, 
and most of his best work was done 
in the four years between 1850-1854. 
In this short time he laid the founda- 
tions which were to influence Whis- 
tler, Seymour Haden, Strang, Cam- 
eron, Holroyd and Muirdhead Bone. 
So that we may say that the second 
period of etching is still existing to- 
day. His work displays a hand of 
extraordinary skill obeying a mind 
imbued with poetry of the richest and 
most brilliant kind. His etchings are 


‘unsurpassed for their atmospheric ef- 


fects and there is no doubt that Cam- 
eron in his early days felt that dra- 
matic quality in architecture which 
give his etchings a similarity with 
those of Méryon. 

But just as Méryon imitated his 
predecessors and in the en. cre- 
ated a style and vision aH his own so 
the same can be said of Cameron, and 
so the ever onward push in this as in 
all other arts and crafts’ can be traced. 
Speaking broadly, Méryon’s work is a 
record of Paris alone, and it is by the 
“Paris Set” that his name will always 
rank hign in the annals of art. 
*L’Abbide de Notre-Dame de Paris” is 
his masterpiece, a work full of the 
most brilliant qualities the craft can 
attain. First states of this plate are 
of the greatest rarity, and those of the 
second fetch as much as £350 today. 
Sir Frederick Wedmore once actually 
saw a receipt for one. shilling and 
threepence, the amount paid to Méryon 
for this beautiful work, by Mr. Wasset. 
In 1910, when the famous collection of 
Méryon etchings made by Mr. Theobaid 
was sold, a first state of “L’Abside” 
fetched £640. Today Mr. Muirhead 
Bone has lived to see his “Liberty’s 
Clock 1908” issued for £3 33., sold for 
£71 8s. Etching is at present held 
in high esteem and we must not forget 
that it is due to Méryon very largely 
that the craft has become so abundant 
in charm expressive of so much beauty 
appreciated by the modern mind. 


AUSTRALIAN ROOM WANTED 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—Australian 
art lovers favor the setting aside of 
an Australian room in the Victorian 
National Gallery. They declare that 
the red tape restrictions of the Felton 
bequest have tied the hands of the 
gallery trustees in Melbourne and 
many opportunities for obtaining good 
pietures are thereby lost, other gal- 
leries and private purchasers stepping 
in before the usual formalities have 
been complied with by the National 
Gallery. In Sydney the trustees of 
that gallery attend al! art exhibitions 
before the public is admitted and thus 
ascertain if there is anything worth 
adding to the rivet cers: 
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ERE SET bed tele Rechte, Voeta alter the “pace-aspect of the| gree the eyes and ears of the | | 
her bees, her. her her baby. The/street, and then [ should no more be shay. or Pilgrims on their way Human Effort ness to believe in evil. A human 
men linger half outside and half in,| surprised to see Jack-in-the-Green|to foregather at the Tabard, as we, Written for The Christian Science Monitor | effort to reach good, which rests upon 
their shoulders against dressers and Maid Marian with their motley/see them in that quaint illuminated HE question, What .is human/or trusts in itself, or other human 
a 7 confederates again peripatetic in the; MS. in the British. ah re co effort? would naturally elicit the mane, is * eee - an ee 
middle of the road on a) May Day;|adde so little to Chaucer’s own viv 190 some-| the part of darkness to reac : 
; d Lepey: Tt: le We EE, ee 8 or of a corrupt tree to pring forth 


as one remenibers them years ago,| picture of his contemporary don- = A 
oa, 4 thing. The dictionary defines “effort good fruit. The only effective human 


I. was, last Holi in | ers — “Londoners Then and Now,” ri . 
than Bank yore! <7 as “an exertion of strength, mental OT/ 24-1 is that which is directed to 


physical.” Christian Science proves /;nowing Mind as the only cause, thus 
that all physical action is preceded by | exposing the unreality of evil through 
mental activity, even what is called| the understanding of the omnipres- 
matter is but mortal mind expressed,| ence of that Mind which was also in 
therefore the exertion of strength| Christ Jesus. This effort as illustrated 
which is of importance is alwayS}>y Jesus himself is made through 


e, however, | Prayer. In “Science and Health with 
a a aie ae ae ne only real Key to the Scriptures,” by Mary Baker 


Eddy, we read concerning prayer, on 
Mind, therefore real effort is always page 16, “In order to pray aright, we 
spiritual, the manifestation of divine pust enter into the closet: and shut 
Mind. It is thus seen that the answer} tne door. We must close the lips and 
to the question, What is human effort?! silence the material senses. In the 
is not so simple as it at first appeared. quiet sanctuary of earnest longings, 
When the absolute scientific position) we must deny sin and plead God’s all- 
is taken up that God is the omly| ness We: must resolve to taka up 
power, the only strength, and so the 


the cross, and go forth with honest 
only source of effect, it is seen that) hearts to work and watch for wisdom, 
in absolute reality there is no such 


Truth, and Love. We must ‘pray with- 
thing as human effort. 


out ceasing.’ ” 
When this absolute statement is 


begi in Chris- ee. 
fign Science it is aptsto be met with | Whittier’s Comment on 
the Northmen 


the question, “What! Am I to make 
no effort to be good? To be honest? 
To do the right thing?’ Before [To Eben Norton Horsford] 
answering this it must be made clear Amesbury, Oct. 30, 1889. 
to the beginner that the statement is Deke felons: : : 
one of absolute Science based on the That adventurous Scandinavians 
spimtual understanding that God is the visited New England and attempted a 
only power. According to this meta-| .ottiement here hundreds of years 
physical truth, man is, must be, the ex-/| pherore Columbus, is no longer a mat- 
pression or reflection of God or Mind. | ter of doubt. I had supposed that the 
This real man is then the expression! famed city of Norumbega was on the 
of goodness, and honesty, and must/ Penobscot, when I wrote my poem 
some years ago; but J am glad to 
think of it as on the Charles, in our 


from the very nature of his being, 

do the rizht thing. It requires no 

effort for the real man to reflect true| own Massachusetts. Thy discovery of 

being. traces of that early settlement at the 
The question, however, “Am I to; mouth of Stony Brook and at Water-- 

make no effort to be good?’ assumes}tOwn is a matter of great arehxo- 

that man occupies a position, hypo-| sical interest... . 

thetical in Truth, but seemingly very Very truly thy triend, 

real to the assumer, where the knowl- ve John G. Whittier. 

edge of good and evil is possible. In| ~ etters 

this assumption it is not known that 


God, infinite good, has all power and The Self-Same Tune 


mesg mg sepa pica aaah hi The children were shouting together 
, And racin long the sands, 
the power of evil. According to this es pr velo a te Tag tena ent 
buman thought there certainly does; 4 govelike flutter of hands. 
seem need for an effort to seek good, 
but what is this effort directed against?| 72e stars were shouting in heaven, 
Paul gives the answer in Ephesians, aaa um was oe the pro e 
where we read, “For we wrestle not ag oi was the same as the chil- 
against flesh and blood, but against They danced to the self-same tune. 
principalities, against powers, against ho 
the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places.” These are the 
things which spiritual understand- 
ing must be directed against, and 
they may be classified as the power 
at the back of the assumption that 
poth good and evil are real. It is 
seen in Christian Science that hu- 
manity is wrestling not only with 
what claims to be an evil power, but 
with a power which has caused evil 
to have power. A power which not 
only causes mortals to do evil but 
causes them to think the evil thoughts 
which of necessity must precede the 
evil act. The important question then | 
is, What is this power? 

Before answering let us turn once 
again to the statement that God, in- 
finite Principle, has all power, and 
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ascetic pleasures. (In 

: if one did not do a 
“things before breakfast, 
t life would be but meagerly 


-@welling. in question stands 
top of the long ridge which 
the comfortable valley to the 
by its position quite in 


Facts 


A fact is an excellent thing and 
you must have facts to write about; 
but you should realise that even a 
fact before it is ready for presentation 
must be cut and polished like a 
diamond.—James Bryce. 


SCIENCE 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


Courtesy of the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo New York 


Forest Pool,” from the painting by John F. Carlson 


jers” and hansoms, which would) 
members of the League of Arts striv-| 
ing with old folk-song and dance to 
revive the spirit and color of “Merry 
England” in a holiday..crowd attuned |. Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
to rag-time ditties, the “Fox-Trot”,-- Since it was to bea winter walk, was 
and the monochromatic sensations of|it the forest or the mountain whose 
the Cinema rather than the simplic-/call would be answered? Through the 
ities of mediwval revelry. great window toward the west the 
Pe sly noe Nar gros mountain, aloof in grandeur of trees 
, . é : s 

Thames side with old Fitzstephen, one etched against snow, was seen. It 
of. whose vivid word-artists I have |5®®med to say 
mentioned, who gives us the London |“Up!— 
of Henry II’s reign, and shows us how| To twilight parks of beech and pine, 
those communal kitchens of our re-/ High o’er the river intervals, 
ee tama ige ee ther ed Above the ploughman’s highest line” | remember res a os oe Be cmap 

y : statement of truth, the foundation of | 
doners. For he tells of a “common | 4nd pot 08 May he resolved tO/the Ten Commandments of Moses and 
cookery, or Cook's row” on the river- |" ©'y Caden skies threatening SNOW | of the teaching of Christ Jesus. In| By 
side, near by, we may suppose, old and to climb the peak. Then in mem- the light of this scientific truth what 
London Bridge, still in course of its|Ory came the thought of the forest in|.) . cork alent? Wie ameter MARY BAKER EDDY 
thirty-three * years building, where the valley, where one may wander as s the pteves —~? mi : es 
resident citizens, or strangers unex-|the whim takes him, without the tan- fe that it must either Se Ged or some 
pectedly come to town, could obtain |t@lizing summit ever ahead, with op-| Other power, which latter is nothing 
at any hour of the day or night cooked | POrtunity to be still and meditate re Po seta haem gpa Sg 
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a a gardens proper. There are| Mr. Trelawney had taken up his/| side scene, with the fires always burn- tag and the trip began, through crisp | neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
places that take one’s fancy by some , residence at an inn far down the docks, | ing, the cauldrons, the ovens and the ast Sage over flaky snow. One spot/ go0q fruit.” . Therefore there re- 
accident of expression, some mystery | to superintend the work upon the/|8rids constantly replenished, and the sa d. ond visited first, a spot well-/| mains nothing for it but the conclu- 
of accident. This one is high and|schooner. Thither we had no- to walk, |C@sual thronging of tired and hungry | Whit, Vche B paol ved Solitary, | sion that the power back of evil, 
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Where a Pool Lived 
Solitary 


iron arabesques the whole of it muffled 
in creeping plants. The house, with 
its yellow walls and russet roof, is 
ample and substantial; it a very /after . dinner, 
proper ‘géntilhommiére.’ In a corner | afoot again afd on the road. I said 
of—he garden, at the angle of the para-/| good-bye -to mother and the cove 
| pet, rises that classic emblem of rural/ where I had lived since I was born, 
gentility, the ‘pigeonnier,’ the old/and the dear old “Admiral Benbow”— 
stone dovecot. it is a great round |since he was repainted, no longer 
tower, as broad of base as a light-|  oite so dear. Next moment we had 
house, with its roof shaped like an turned the corner, and my home was/ 
extinguishe-, and a big hole in its nat’ ot sight ‘ 


u r ion, in and out of which 
mgr “9 always fluttering. The mail picked us up about dusk 


“You see all this from the windows |at the “Royal George,” on the heath. 
of the drawing-room. Be sure that the |I was wedged in between Redruth and 
drawing-room is paneled in white andja stout old gentleman, and in spite 
gray, with old rococo moldings over, of the swift motion and the cold 
the doorways and mantelpiece. The/night air, I must have dozed a great 
“on a gpematig . on th cep mang se deal from the very first, and then 

n c , 
oleidines that lies beyond the grassy veg like a log up hill — down dale 
esplanade where the thistles have, ‘®rough stage after stage; for when 

I was awakened at last it was by a 


been suffered to grow round a disused 
stone well, placed in odd remoteness | Punch in the ribs, and I opened my 


from the house (if,-indeed; it be not|eyes to find that we were standing 
a relic of an earlier habitation): a /j{still before a large building in a city 
picture of a wide green country, ris- street, and that the day had already 


Going to Sea 


The night passed, and the next day, 
Redruth and I were 
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and so I have attempted to commem- 
orate it. 

“Going to call on the peasants was 
as charming an affair as a chapter in 
one of George Sand's rural tales. I 
went one Sunday morning with my 
hostess, who knew them well and 
enjoyed their most garrulous con- 
fidences. I don’t mean that they told 
her all their secrets, but they told her 
a good many; if the French peapant 
is a simpleton, he is a very shrewd 
simpleton. At any rate, of a Sunday 
morning in August, when he is stop- 
ping at home from work and has put 
on his best jacket and trousers, and 
is loafing at the door of his neighbor’s 


Singing at their work; in another 
there were men aloft, high above my 
head, hanging to threads that seemed 
no. thicker than a spider’s. Though 
I had lived by the shore all my life, I 
seemed never to have feen near the 
sea till then. The smell of, tar and 
salt was something new. I saw the 
most wonderful figureheads, that had 
all been far over the ocean. I saw, be-| 
sides, many old sailors, with rings in 
their ears, and whiskers curled in ring- 
lets, and tarry pigtails, and their swaz- 
gering, clumsy sea-walks; and if I had 
seen as many kings or archbishops I 
could not have been more delighted. 


willing to tarry till the meat be 
brought and dressed and the servant 
bringeth water for his master’s hands 
and fetcheth bread.” 

Let us take a peep at London a 
couple of centuries later. Chaucer’s 
friend Lydgate will help us to it with 
his “London Lackpenny,” though there 
was none to illustrate his poem; but 
as his verses take us among the 
judges and lawyers at Westminster 
and the bargees at “Belynsgate,” and 
into the familiarly named streets, we 
hear the accustomed cries of the 
street-traders, and feel we are in liv- 
ing London. albeit five centuries ago. 


sweeping down from our very moun- 
came _ caribou, 
ranging south, and winter birds, sing- 
ing their rejoicing for the north, and 
here too came men at times, gratefully 


Goldfinches 


We are much ,honored by your choice, 
O golden birds of silver voice, 
That im our garden you should find 
A pleasaunce to your mind. 


tain. To this pool 


to drink. 


The painted pear of all our trees, 
The south slope towards the goose- 


berries 


illusion, taking the shape of spiritual 
ignorance, and thus the power back 
of evil is mere illusion, for there is 
no evil. 

The assumption that both good and 
evil are real comes from accepting the 
evidence of the physical senses as 
truth. In the first chapter of John’s 
gospel it states: “No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only begotten | 
Son, which is in the bosom of the, 
Father, he hath declared him.” If no} 
man hath seen God, no man hath seen | 
absolute reality or Truth. Therefore | 
to assume that the evidence before ' 
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the physical senses is truth is a/| 
false assumption, Any assumption of | 
another truth than absolute Truth is | 
an assumption of another power or} 
creator than God, eternal Mind. 

If one turns at this point to ex- 
amine e life work of Jesus the 
Chrisf one finds that from beginning 
o.end he w en in 
First you were spied a flighting pair ‘ee Boom Prenton ta go! pat reg: 
to i ae — oor Porm the physical senses. Where the senses 
And graciously you stayed testified to lack he proved abundance,: 

, where they testified to disease he 
demonstrated health, where they tés- 
tified to material power he overcame | 
that belief. The greatest human 
example of effort is recorded in 
the experience undergone by Jesus in 
the garden of Gethsemane. On that 
occasion it is recorded that he prayed, 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me: nevertheless not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.” So long then 
as a mortal seems to be at ‘a point 


Suite 1458 McCormick Build- 
Chicago I began me 


cabin, he is a very charming per-| And I was going to:sea myself—to|“Then to the Chepe, 
son. ... By ‘he’, just now, I meant | sea in a schooner. with a piping boat- drawne, 

she quite as much; it is rare that, in| swain and pig-tailed singing seamen; | Where mutch people I saw for to 
speaking superiatively of the French, /to sea, bound for an unknown island, stande; 

in mod connection, one does not think | ang to seek buried treasures! One ofred. me_ velvet, 
of women even more than of the lawne, 

men. They constantly strike the Pd ioanpe pron asd one g gyn An other he taketh me by the hande. 
ob pA - a mee éxpression of | a larg? inn, and met-Squire Trelawney,| Here is Parys thred, the fynest in 

© qualities of the race. On the occa-' dp. dressed out like a sea officer, in | the lande. 


sions I speak of the first room i the}stout blue cloth, coming out of the; That is the Cheapside of Chaucer's 

vicina te a “oe oh <6 ae door with a smile on his face and a/ day, it might be the “Petticoat Lane” 

oak the only moans greas- eel ace “tenes capital imitation of a sailor’s walk. jof our own on a Sunday morning. 

irreproachable order for the day. It “Here you are,” he cried, “and the! And here is another word-sketch of 

had usually a fine brownness of tone doctor came last night from London. fourteenth-century London that no| Now when I pause beneath your tree 

generated by the high chimney-plac i Bravo! the ship’s company complete!" | pencil] could have bettered. An anxious head peeps down at me, 
»| “Oh, sir,” cried I, “when do we sail?” |“~hen I hyed me into Est- Chepe; A crimson jewel in its ‘crown, 


with its swinging pots, the important a a ian 
bed, in its dusky niche, with its Sail!” says he. We sall tomor-| One cryes rybbs of befe, and tay ‘af CES OP, Te Oeee: 
—*Treasure Island,” by Robert pye; 


flowered curtains, the  big-bellied row!” . 
ae in the cupboard, the | /0uls Stevenson. P rage wd pottes Seems pleasant in your eyes at all 
-legged ‘ ea 3 ’ 
Boston, thick quiet Might of the smell. dee > London S$ There was harpe, pype, and mynstrel-|1 ©®" assure you that your wings 
» qui » deep onaon Streets aye. - Are most delightful things. 


+ Sole publishers of set window. the mixture. on all 

i things, of smoke-stain and the polish| Never again will the London streets|‘Yea, by cock! nay, by cock!’ some —Sylvia Lynd. 
of horny hands. Into the midst of|!eok quite as they did _before the, began crye: ; ae 
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brings rd her chairs and begs! itably evolved; yet who shall say what | their mede; The worst abuses of our religion| of both good and evil seems true, hu- 
us to Be ager boa and, seating herself,! changes any day may bring? A strike | But ar of mony I might not) paye sprung from the cowardly want |man effort to turn to Principle as the 
| with crossed hands, smiles expres-|of motor-drivers to-morrow would; of confidence in its power. —William | only power is required in order to re- 
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Where all-day long the sun is warm— 
Combining use with charm. P 


Did the pink tulips take your eye? 

Or Breach’s barn secure and high 

To guard you from some chance 
mishap 

Of gales through Shoreham gap? 
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- Peopling a Continent 


x om days before the war, anyone who discussed 

ms in Australia with the various Australian states- 

o visited London could not fail to be struck by 

uimity with which they placed the ,immigration 

nin the forefront of concern. At that time, many 

Ss were being discussed and the tendency was to 

tl question as one of profound national 

The various shipping companies, of course, 

rectly interested in the matter, but it was quite 

| ‘the government had no intention of leaving the 

stic 1 to y private enterprise. For even in those 

, one act stood out preeminently in this work, 

rat that A\ Australia desired quality and not quantity. 
Ti she placed quality first. 

on y the reason for this desire to promote immigra- 

of course, obvious. Australia is an immense 

ry with a very small population. It is evident, there- 

re, that there can be no adequate development with- 

a Tapic ie na in population. Australia, however, 

rly conceived idea of maintaining the Common- 

| as a white country. A less far-seeing policy 

ht have sought to throw open the doors of the Com- 

ren ith to a large influx of cheap labor. With her 

ter st resources, Australia, if she had done 

for a time have undersold the world in many 

s and-incidentally have enabled her business men 

© amassed huge fortunes. Australian statesmen, 

rer, have always realized that there was no future 

\ country founded on such a basis. The “white 

| idea, therefore, rapidly took root down- 

dvand sprang upward, and the outbreak of the war 

_ found it fully established as a great national 


oes 


ET 


ie war, of course, not only put a stop to the flow 

nigrants to Australia, but caused a serious drain 

¢ population she then possessed. Australia, how- 

r, never lost sight of the tremendous importance of 

ugration question, and during all the years of the 

i. schemes were discussed for resuming propaganda 

‘k immediately peace should be concluded. And it 

fely to promote immigration that it was decided 

‘throw open the so-called “soldier lands” to all appli- 

ts from any part of the British Commonwealth, pro- 

oon they were former service men and otherwise 

coon the first few months after the conclu- 

Australia, as far as immigration was con- 

pe shitty occupied in solving the question of the 

_But within the last year or so the 

ques 1 of immigration and overseas settlement 

ol - ope enec up afresh, and Australia, today, is 

tly engaged in making known the advantages of 

eeery to all whom it may possibly concern. 

: ” declared a well-known authority to a rep- 

tative ot The Christian Science Monitor in London 

n Riess soa ‘cannot blind themselves to the fact that 

ey Cannot continue to occupy a huge country which has 

m handed to them as a trust by the British Common- 
ealt' fuiess they effectively settle it.” 

Ae t is with this end in view that there has been recently 

tganized*in the Commonwealth, largely through the 

fort sof Mr. H. S. Gullett, the Federal Superintendent 

if Immigration, a society known as the New Settlers 

sapue. Under the agreement between the Common- 

talth and the states, the federal government is responsi- 

e for carrying on all propaganda work in regard to 

amigration and for bringing desirable settlers to Aus- 

alia. The states, on the other hand, are responsible for 

¢ reception of the immigrants on their arrival, and for 

ig them on the land or finding them other emplovy- 

. The New Settlers League aims to coordinate 

e work of the Commonwealth and state. It is non- 

litic - non-sectarian, and it has already succeeded 

pen: the active interest of public bodies and leading 

ane " i with the end in view, not only of attracting set- 

> Australia, but of doing everything possible to 

ipthem to “make good.” — 


ose 
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. Gullett is convinced that one of the great needs 


: o istralia in this matter is advertisement in the high- 
ense of that word, and there can be little question 
it he i is right. No one could possibly contemplate the 
ation in Great Britain today, to say nothing of 
“ 'e as a whole, without being convinced that a great 
pnomic need of the world is an opportunity for 
> numbers of people to make a new start in 
vor, | circumstances. The old saying that “one-half 
t e world does not know how the other half lives” 
| ver) far from representing the necessary condition, 
and nothing but advantage to all concerned can flow from 
w vide ¢ dissemination of knowledge in this regard. , Even 
: “full information on the subject the decision to 
a’ as "s native country and settle abroad requires con- 
erable courage and decision. There can be little doubt 
at inany are deterred from making this decision simply 
9m lack of information. “In advertising Australia,” 


: “4 Gullett declares, “we are advertising the soundest ® «activity of the government. 


Oposition in the world, a continent brimming with 
den unities for Capital and Labor, and ideai 
aking possibilities. Australia is the greatest and 
+ and most generous of all the young dominions. 
ave done with baseless pessimism and with exces- 
i profitless modesty.” 

every allowance is made for Mr. Gullet's 
eeeenase, the fact does remain that the idea 
his statement is the true idea. So long as 
re is Patrupalous faithfulness in the matter of stating 
sth but good can accrue from thonghtful and 
advertisement. If Australia has a good thing to 
she is in a position to make a,large contribution 
ird the relief of present economic difficulties, then 
we needs to be made acquainted with these facts 
full possible way. Nothing but the most cordial 


legislation, while the former are doubtful about it. 


‘ 
‘ 


welcome, therefore, is to be extended to the New Settlers 
League, and nothing but commendation for its efforts to 
hasten, in every way, the great work of peopling a con- 
tinent. 


General Wood and the Philippines 


By CoNnsIDERING General Leonard Wood for the gov- 
ernorship of the Philippines, the new Administration in 
the United States has again shown that it wishes to use 
the services of well-known men, including especially thosé 
who, before the last election, were so well known as to 
have been candidates for the presidency, It is interesting 
to see these various men readily serving under President 
Harding. General Wood is verty likely better equipped 
to act as Governor of the Philippines than as provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, though he would prob- 
ably have filled the latter position very acceptably. If, 
with the change in administrations, there is to be any 
change in policy concerning the Philippines, it is w ell for 
the Governor to be one in whom:the public will have con- 
fidence. The work to be accomplished there requires a 
governor who sees the real dignity of the position, and 
the opportunity for. unlimited service in it. General 
Wood’s experience in Cuba has fitted him to deal with 
conditions in another region that was formerly controlled 
by Spain. His success in Cuba was of the sort to make 
him welcome to the Filipinos. 

Any position,is, of course, largely what. a man inakes 
of it. This is what Herbert Hoover, for instance, -had 
to see in taking office as Secretary of Commerce, Charles 
F.. Hughes in becoming Secretary of State, and William 
H. Taft in accepting appointment as Chief Justice of 
the United States. The governorship of the Philip- 
pines, like these other offices, is one in which a man 
should find abundant. opportunity for intelligent serv- 
ice in proportion as he sees that unlimited development 
is possible. - Such success as President Harding has 
achieved, so far, has been due, in part, to the fact that 
he has secured the cooperation of so many eminent 
workers. People will be glad to think of General Wood 
in connection with the governorship of the Philippines, 
not because they feel that he should be given some office, 
but because they realize that his ability to serve should be 
utilized to the best advantage. If, after a year or more as 
Governor of the Philippines, he still should be willing to 
become provost of the University of Pennsylvania, that 
position will doubtless remain open, for he has merely 
been granted a leave of absence 1n order to accept the 
other appointment. 

It will be an innovation, requiring the special sanc- 
tion of Congress, for the Philippines to have a military 
rather than a civil governor. Undue importance should 
not be attached, however, to the fact that it has been 
thought desirable for General Wood to retain his military 
rank in his new position. If he is to be appointed, it will 
be not because he is an army officer, but because his quali- 
ties and experience are expected to be helpful to the Fili- 
pinos, as weli as to the Administration in the United 
States. Certainly the Filipinos are entitled to have 
the governor, whether an army officer or not, who is most 
capable of aiding in solving their problems. Thus if 
General Wood is the right man for the place, there is the 
right way for him to be appointed to it, even though the 
appointment requires the relinquishment of his military 
rank or some special action by Congress. 


Broadening the Highway Policy 


Boru a broader policy for promoting good roads and 
greater economy in the use of federal money for their 
development appear to be invo!ved in the highway legis- 
lation that has recently been occupying the attention of 
the United States Corigress. Yet the discussions seem 
to have had the effect of ranging the agricultural element 
somewhat against the element represented by the principal 
associations of automobilists. The latter are favoring the 
The 
farmers evidently feel that their interests will be better 
cared for if the federal highway activities remain in the 
hands of the Bureau of Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture. Local roads, in agricultural districts, per- 
haps, fare better under such an arrangement. But the 


automobile associations ‘believe that federal aid should go. 


preferentially to the trunk-line highways, which are inter- 
state roads, and therefore are likely to be of the greatest 
use to the greatest number of people. Almost in the same 
category with such roads, however, will be the roads that 
feed into them, which are, as a rule, the main roads for 
counties and railroad centers. So the conflict between 
the two groups, perhaps, is more apparent than real, 
although it remains to be said that the plan for preferen- 
tial treatment of the interstate roads seems to involve the 
broader and more progressive policy. : 

There has been rather too much of the hit or miss 


method in federal dealings with the highway problem, in 


the past. It may very well be that something other than 
bureaucratic treatment should now be tried. Certainly 
highways have come to be something far more than local 
conveniences, since the use of automobiles became general. 
A national system of good roads, giving direct connection 
for al? main points, ‘is as vital to the interests of the 
country as a similar system of railroads. There is some 
doubt whether such a system can be readily developed 
and handled as a subsidiary interest of some other great 
A’special board would surely 
find the problem sufficiently large to test all its powers. 
So there seems nothing untimely or extravagant in pro- 
posing to give the work in charge of a federal highway 
commission of three members. Most of the effective high- 
way work in the states was performed only after the 
state highway commissions began to come into existence, 
and a federal commission would seem to be well adapted 
to promote the welding of these groups of roads into an 
effective federal system. Such a purpose would naturally 
emphasize interstate roads in preference to local roads. 

It has taken some time to get this new legislation 
actually. hefore Congress. Amid the pressure of other 
business, there seems to be no surety that it will now pass 
without delay. Whether it does'or not, it seems to be 
looking in the right direction, and the principal ideas 
which it embodies will doubtless eventually be adopted. 


’ ‘ 


Canada and Immigration 


THE expectation that the establishment of more strin- 
gent immigration laws in the United States would have a 
decided effect upon Canadian immigration is not, ap- 
parently, being realized. It is rather soon to attempt any 
just estimate of the working of the monthly quota 
system in the United States, as far as its effects upon 
Canada are concerned, but, so far, the Canadian immigra- 
tion authorities report that the influx of settlers from all 
quarters is practically normal. The fact is that Canada 
has, within the past two years, so strengthéned her own 
immigration laws as to be in a position to guard against 
any contingency of this kind. The only question is 
whether the laws are not too stringent. Canada ts pre- 
dominantly an agricultural country, and her great need 
is agricultural labor. It is only natural, therefore, and 
only wise that she should do everything in her power to 
encourage the immigration of agriculturists of all kinds. 
On the other hand,’ she has nothing, at present, to offer 
the town worker. There are already more of them than 
she can provide with work. In these circumstances, the 
money test of $250 imposed upon all artisans, commercial 
men, and laborers is in the interests, not only of Canada 
but of any would-be immigrant coming under these 
categories. 

The only objection to the Dominion’s method of deal- 
ing with the agriculturist is the suspicion of “indenture” 
which attaches to his admission to the country. Thus, 
in Ontario, farm laborers entering the Province are re- 
quired to give an undertaking that they will take work on 
farms and not abandon it for any other employment. At 
first, as might be expected, it was found extremely dif- 
ficult. to render this rule effective. Men would secure 
work on farms, but after a time would give it up and 
drift back to the city. In order to prevent this, immigra- 
tion officers have now been established, in various dis- 
tricts, charged with the duty of placing new arrivals on 
the farms. These officers have the assistance of the 
chambers of commerce in the chief cities, with the result 
that factory owners and other city employers will not give 
work to a farm hand.’ If he léaves his job in the re 
and goes to the town, he is soon found out, and if, 
the meantime, he has secured employment, the immigra- 
tion officer can generally secure his discharge. The work- 
man has then, apparently, to choose between remaining 
workless in the city or taking another job on a farm, 
found for him by the immigration official. Theoretically, 
the man is free to go where he will and to seek work 
where he will: actually, he has no alternative but to go 
where he is told ‘and do the work assigned to him. Such 
a state of things cannot be regarded as wholesome, to 
take no more serious view of the matter. A contract 1s, 
of course, a contract, but it is, to say the least, doubtful 
if a contented agricultural population can ever be 
achieved by such methods. The end to-be aimed at in 
agricultural Canada is not the mere exploitation of the 
land, but its settlement. 


_———- pe oe. 


Art Greed’ 


GREED is not a pretty word. Perhaps it is too severe a 
term when applied to procuring a picture for a nation. 
It may be argued that a corporation cannot be greedy, 
as no individual directly benefits. But for the moment 


-the word shall stand. 


Most art ‘people know by this time that John Everett 
Millais’ picture called ‘““The Carpenter's Shop” has been, 
for the past two months, much in the public eye. And 
most people know that it 1s a masterpiece, painted when 
Millais was 20 years of age, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1850, together with Rossetti’s “Annun- 
ciation.” 

-“The Carpenter's Shop” has been on view at the 
National Gallery of British Art for some years, and the 
public imagined that it belonged to the nation; but it was 
only lent. A day came when the owner was invited (0 
sell it. The name of the prospective buyer was no secret. 
It was the National Gallery of Melbourne, Australia. 

, The National Gallery of Melbourne has been an eager 
buyer of pictures ever since it was founded in 1875. But 
the Australian galleries have not been always able to 
acquire the pictures they want. A young nation, un- 
learned in art, desires something very simple and beauti- 
ful, something that the people will understand. Such a pic- 
ture is Millais’ “The Carpenter’s Shop” which, most peo- 
ple will agree, is the central and outstanding achievement 
of the English pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. It is much to 
their credit that the Melbourne Gallery should have 
desired this fine picture. So keen were they to have it, 
that they offered the owner a sum so large that it might 
have been thought that the owner could not refuse. The 
owner did not refuse, but she told the authorities at the 
National Gallery of British Art of the offer. They 
begged for an option upon it, and at once set to work to 
raise the £10,000, announcing that so outstanding a pic- 
ture should not be allowed to leave England. -Great 
efforts were made. Even the Archbishop of Canterbury 
wrote a letter to the keeper of the National Gallery of 
British Art, pleading for the retention of the picture in 
England. The result was that the money was _ sub- 
scribed and ‘‘The Carpenter's Shop” remains in London. 

Needless to say Australia is very disappointed, and 
several letters have appeared in the press from Austra- 
lians living in London, bewailing that the picture is not to 
go to Melbourne. It has also been pointed out that Eng- 
land owns many pictures by Millais, of his finest period, 
that is the period of his youth, and that sending a picture 
to Australia is not the same as if it had gone toa foreign 
nation. Many Englishmen, although glad that this 
masterpiece is to remain in London, are regret ful that it 
was not possible to pass it on to Australia. It has even 
been suggested that it would be a gracetul act for the 
British nation to present “’ The Carpenter’ s Shop” to Aus- 
tralia as a gift. Such things, alas,’usually happen in 
books. 

Blame attaches to nobody. It is the business of the 
officials of the National Gallery of British Art and the 
National Art Collections Fund to keep every picture of 
importance in I:ngland, and whenever possible, to acquire 
pictures of importance from foreign countries. But it is 
hard upon the Melbourne Gallery authorities who had the 
initiative to buy this picture, who backed their fancy for 


so large a sum, that they have not been able to obtain it. 
The word greed sounds and looks hard, but since England 
owns Millais’ “Ophelia,” “Autumn Leaves,” “The Vale 
of Rest,” . he North West Passage” and “The Eve ot 
St. Agnes,” to nate but five, perhaps the action of the 
British art authorities in retaining “The Carpenter's 
Shop” at the point of the purse may be justly described 
as a mild form of art greed. 


Editorial Notes 


Ir REPRESENTATIVE ALicE Ropertson, the only 
woman member of Congress, has been reported correctly, 
then there is something radically wrong with the Amer- 
ican woman in public life. She is said to have declared 
that her visit to the White House was not to urge the 
appointment ofa woman on the American delegation to 
the disarmament conference, adding: “Show me a woman 
in the United States who is qualified, and I might urge 
her appointment.” At first blush one is inclined to think 
that Miss Robertson's acquaintance with representative 
American women prominent in public life, other than 
herself, is of a most limited character. There are plenty 
of women, in fact, who have an international reputation, 
and in their defense it might be said that the average 
American diplomatist often goes to his task without 
faving any closer acquaintance with diplomatic practice 
than that acquired in the editorial chair. But stop! Miss 
Robertson has made one proviso which might save the 
situation. The qualifying womaf must be an interna- 
tional lawyer! she says. Well, women might very well 
retort: How many men among the international delegates 
on the conference will possess the same qualification ? 


THatT the French anticipate the loss of supremacy for 
their language in diplomacy is not merely a sign of the 
French but of the times. When French became the lan- 
guage of the courts there was no British Empire and the 
English language had not spread over the face of the 
globe. The United States, too, was not a powerful 
economic factor in the world. The war showed the 
change which had been wrought in the relative impor- 
tance of the two languages. The French will no doubt 
use their own tongue at Washington in November, if 
only for the sake of saving a precedent. But it must 
not be forgotten that France's close ully, Belgium, where 
I*rench has been the language of the court since the days 
of the ruling French-speaking counts, is no longer of the 
same mind with her, but has shown a desire to make 
English the official tongue of the nation. 


“CHuu CuHin Crow’ ' has ended its phenomenal run of 
more than five years in one London theater, but it does 
not end the ever-vexed question of what constitutes a 
successful plav. Nor does the piece altogether flatter 
human discrimination. It did not promise success, either, 
from the start, any more than any other play of the 
light, amusing type. Yet it caught on until it became a 
national feature and in time it may be as closely associated 
with the great war as was the popular lyric “It's a Long 
Way to Tipperary.” Probably the “lighter vein” in whiche 
it was cast was the initial cause of its appeal to a people 
who had the horror of war in their midst and once started 
the popularity grew. The probability is the Chu-Chin- 
Chow fad may invade the dictionaries. For instance, ‘a 
man in a Chu-Chin-Chow mood”. might reasonably be 
expected to designate one who feels the need of being 
amused even by trifles; while “to Chu-Chin-Chow,” and 
‘“Chu-Chin-Chowerism” might be derivatives forming 
varients of the same idea, To “Chu-Chin-Chow” any one 
would probably imply the entertaining of a person with 
the light and frivolous just for amusement’s sake. 


EVIDENTLY Milwaukee thinks it is time for something 
to be done to improve the lot of the automobilist. The 
Highway Committee of Milwaukee County is determined 
to remove advertising signs from the countryside, because, 
among other offenses, they have proved to be a sddirce of 
annoyance, discomfort, and even danger, to the motorist. 
The pedestrian, of course, may leave the highway and 
walk “across lots,”’ that is if he can adroitly scramble in 
between the placards inviting him to “keep out,” and so 
may find out. what the fields and hills really look like 
behind the barricades of strident posters. But the motorist 
must keep to the paved track and, presumably, spend his 
time reading highly-colored fables of reasonable prices 
and superlative workmanship. Seeing that even motorists 
do not usually travel over the countryside with the idea 
of finding out en route the best shoes, baking powder or 
spark plugs to buy, it should be no great hardship to 
dispense with this patie form of adv ertising. 


“W HAY’ Sinaname?’” As far as family names go, 
the poet’s perennial query might be answered definitelv 
and decisively by the word: “Example.” It is rather 
disconcerting, therefore, to find a man on whom the 
honored name of George Washington had been con- 
ferred by his parents, making application in New York 
to have it changed to a less conspicuous one. The 
fair inference is that in all such name bestowals par- 
ents act in good faith. These copied cognomens, so 
common everywhere, while they may run all the wav 
from popular heroes to great leaders, have never, so 
far as one knows, inchided a man who has not been 
an example to his fellow countrymen or to the human 
race. It 1s only when the example set fails of effect 
that the element of incongruity enters and one is apt 
to smile broadly over the good intent. 


Ir IN1co JONEs’ designs had been carried out a great 
palace would be standing on the site of London's present 
War Office, and the other great buildings facing the river 
at this point. It would certainly have been a magnificent 
Riverside edifice, its four sides facing Charing Cross, St. 
James's Park, Westminster and the Thames. In 1619 
the realization of the scheme was a possibility, but nothing 
was ever accomplished but the vast Banqueting Hall, now 
the Royal United Services Museum. From the point of 


view of practical usefulness, the present buildings are 


more fitting than Inigo Jones’ palace would have been at 
the present stage of "Loadon’ s development. But those 
wishing to see what might have been can study the draw- 
ings in the London Museum. They have been given to 
the Museum by Miss Swinton of Edinburgh, and are 
quite a recent acquisition. 


